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“HERE ARE SOME BEAUTIFUL BULLETS, MASTER RAY, 





| pippins, and swung herself to and fro, thoroughly 
| ing hide and seek with me you'll be sorry, for | 
ides of mind, for curiosity occupied a large share in | 
the shade |” nose, 
clad maiden, as she peeped from her leafy bower, | pudence !” said a clear, ringing voice, just above 
“bh, what fun! There he goes! now into the , beauty gazing down with a world of innocent 


NOW, WHAT IS IT TO BE, PRACE OR WAR?” SalD MAB, 





A HASTY PROMISE. 
| delighted at the perplexity of Raymond Vincent, 
oe | who kept ealling out at the top of his voice,— 
‘* Mab, I say, where are you? If you are play- | 
[A NOVELETTE.] 
| I’ve got some news—-strange news for you!” 
\ This was too much for the young lady’s peace | 
CRAPTES 1 the nature of Mab Vincent; so by way of | 
“Mas, where are you? Come, don’t keep a | agswer she aimed very accurately a large apple, 
fellow racing about with the glass at eighty in | which alighted right on the tip of her searcher’s | 
_ “There he is, I declare, hunting everywhere ‘By Jove! that’s a stinger!” he exclaimed. 
Sut in the right place! Now to punish him for | “ Wait till I do catch you !” 
nob coming out before !” murmured ¢ little pink-| “And what would you do with me, Mr. Im 
where she had seated herself on the topmost , his head, as another wiseile came pelting down 
*ough of a fine old apple tree that was laden and | on his defenceless head, 
bearing down with luscious brown ribetons.| And looking up he saw a vision of fair girlish 
arbour, then the stable ; and if he isn’t actually | mischie! jurking in her saucy dimples. Her rose- 
peeping into Lion's kennel!” and che laughed | bud mouth parted, her eyes dancing with mirth | 
mischievously, and munched the most tempting | at the sufferer below. | 


“Kiss you a thousand times when I catch 


you!” 


“ Well, then, I shall have my revenge on you 
first, and pelt you till you are black and blue! 
Here are some beautiful bullets, Master Ray. 
Now, what is it to be, peace or war?” 

‘* Peace, queenie! You carry too many guns 
for me!” he said, coaxingly. 

“Only ou conditions that you tell me the 
news, then!’’ 

“ How can] shout up so high? Come down, 
there’s a dear Mab,” he replied. 

* But is the news about you, or me, or 
aunty {”’ 

“To is about yourself, and your guardian Mr. 
Loraine |” 

¥ Oh, then T'll come! But just take a turn in 
the other direction, because, you see, you will 
impede my desceri |” she ssid, laughing, as she 
tucked the dainty pink zephyry skirts around 
her pretty, slim ankles, and prepared to leave her 
leafy perch. 

* Here lam! Now for the news, Raymond |” 
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“T thor aha ou would come, Mab, when you 
heard abuut the ogre |” 

‘Come, don’t keep me in suspense, ” she said, 
coaxi ingly ; “it isn’t kind; and you know you 
promi-ed if I came down you would tell me, so 
now keep your word, or L'il rua up my tree 
again and pelt you till you are black and blue!” 

‘Well, I won't keep you in suspense any 
longer, queenie The mater has had a long 
Jetior from Mr. Loraine to suy be is coming to 
fetch you on Thursday away from the old home” 

Ob, Ray ! it isn’t true!” gasped poor little 
Mab, now thorough!y sobered, her little quiver- 
ing lips no longer full of sweet mischief 

“Yea, darling, it is; but why need it alarm 
youso? Come be brave, he won’t dare be un 
kind to you! I wish now I had not told you ; 
perhaps the mater wouldn't have upset you at 
ali like I have,” he said, concernedly. 

The brave little woman tried now to hide her 
alarm, aud ssid, softiy,— 

“T am glad you have come to 
tay ; I can bear it better, I know; bus 
going to take me away from here, and shan’t I 
see you, and aunty, and Lion, and-——” 

But here the dismal thought was too much for 
Mab, and she cast down her eyes that he should 
not see t e pearly tears that would come in spite 
of all into her glorious violet eyes. 

“*e hat’ 8 what he is coming for, dear ; but you 

ill be rich, and live in a gr: and house, and be a 
great lady, and have he res and carriages, and 
all that kind of thi pg, you know. 

And here it must be co rt ea that be looked 
very doleful, 

“Ob! dear, Ray, is it 
that this ogre wiil force me 
him? 1 pity him, then, the nasty o'd thing ; 
won’t J lead him a dance, that’s all! 
contrary that he will be thaukful to send me 
back, I can tell you. I’m aregular Tartar when 
I like, ain’t L?” 

“ Well, yes, queenie, I think he will find his 
match in you, but perhaps he’s not so grima 
personage after all. Suppose we take a stroll, 
and talk of something nicer, as in two days you 
are likely to leave poor mater and me,” he said, 
said, sadly, for it dawned upon his young mind 
that his home would no longer be to him what it 
was when the fair giri at hie side was gone from 
its old-fashiqned thatched roof 

It was « pretty English scene this, in the sofs, 
September gloaming, and Mab walked by his side 
in silence, her eyes drinking in the old familiar 
objects that met her gave at every turn ; aud it 
seemed that she had never seen or enjoyed the 
intense beauties of everything till now that ber 
time had arrived to leave it. 

Té was « glorious season full of placid sweet- 
ness, The rankness of late summer was passed, 


real? Is it possible 
to go and live with 


aod the sadness of sutumn waa to come, and | 
everything was soft, soothing, and serene, with 
neither regret wor foreboding to subdue ite 
brightness sadden beauty Even the 
stubble fields glowed with a radiance that was 
almost golden as the departed glory of the 
barvest, and the woods waved greenly still, un- 
conscious of the “ fiery finger” that would touch 
them ere long. 
She had never been so keenly alive to the 

varied loveliness of her west-country home till 


now. She had thought she appreciated its 
brightness, its clear sunshive and elasticity, 
roaming about with this boy lover, daring him 
to climb steep ascents avd gigantic trees to 
procure her birds’ nests aud rare specimens of 
wild flowers, never heeding or thinking of the 
future, always dreaming or sportive, as the fit 
took her 

They had arrived now at the fresh, crisp 
sea, which rolled lazily at their feet in little 
green and white wavelets, and the grand Atlantic 
lay stretched before them and thousands of miles 

f sen and sky Letween where they stood and 
any other shore, 

Her light pink robe fluttered in the fresh 
and her whole beipg seemed absorbed 
in the one aad thought that she was about to 
leave it all, with a atranger whom she could never 
remember even having seen. 

“A penny for your thoughts, queenie,” 


breeze, 


" said 


Fiaymond, yearning to see the dimpling «miles 


I'll be so } 





| never forget you or dear Aunt Jane ; 
tell me, dear | 
is he | 








| 





return to the sweet face that he never re- 
membered sceing clouded for two minutes 
together, 

“J was thinking how hard it will be to part 
from all this, Ray. I never knew how happy I 
was here till now,” this with a little sigh. 

“Dear little Mab, your words do make me so 
deliciously joyful |” 


“What a nasty, disarreeable boy , it is. Ido 
believe you are delighte I am going.” 
‘No, Mab, that is not the reason, . Shall ‘I 


tell you why your words make me the happiest 
fellow in the world ?” 

“ If you like,” she eaid, shyly. 

* Because they tell me that we are dear to 
you—that you will wiss me, your old play-fellow, 
and that, perhaps, at times yon will wish I was 
near you, Come, tell me, queenie, if I am 
right §” 

“Well, yes, Ray, that is quite right. I shall 
and I know 
I shall never be happy again, But don’t you 
think this ogre would let you come too!” she 
asked, demurely, 

This was too much for Raymond Vincent, and 
he fairly burst out intoa merry laugh at the 
thought of this stern guardian permitting a play- 
fellow measuring six feet two in his boots for the 
amusement of his ward. 

**IT cannot see anything to laugh at, Mr, 
Impudence |” she said, artlessly. 

“Pray forgive me, Mab, but really I could not 
belp it. It struck me so comical, feeling as I do 
towards you, Why, do you know that I should 
be the lash person in the world he would select 


| as your companion and playmate .7 


“ For what reason, Ray ?” 

“Because L love you, There now, it’s out, my 
sweet little queenis.” 

“'Phat’s no news,” she said, laughing ; “ why 
of course you do ; I have always known that,” 

A shade of disappointment passed over his 
handsome young face as he noticed her sweet 
face turned up to his, but with no tell-tale 
blush or downcast eyes to denote that his 
words had taken root in her maidenly heart. 

‘*But there is another love, different to all 
other, that I feel for you, darling,” he said 
softly, taking one of her little sunburnt hands 
in his, and looking at it fondly; “a love that 
only two souls can feel, a love that never 
perisheth, but lives immortal, for it never dies 
and cau never be quenched as long as life lasts,” 

“Don’t talk so strangely, you frighten me,” 
she said, as her eyes caught the gleam of his 
pessionate glances fixed upon her in a way she 
had never experienced before, and which sent 
a nervous thrill through her frame instead of an 
anawering expression of shy, sweet reciprocity 
thet struck a chill to his heart; and he said, 
somewhat sadly,-~ 

“J did not mean to frighten you, darling 
Mab, but te tell you that you are so dear to 
me that if I thought you did nob care for me, 
and that I shouid never be able to win you 
for my very own, my sweet little wife, I would 
plunge in there” (this as he pointed to the 
broad expanse of smiling ocean), “and hide 
my head down in ite atilly depths till the 
burden of life was shaken off.” 

“Oh dear Ray, you must not say such things ; 
I never knew you caredfor me likethat. I 
thought you loved me like a dear little sister, and 
that perhaps you would almost be glad to get 
rid of me.” 

‘*Oh Heaven,” he murmured, “how I wish I 
did | ” but said aloud, “cavnot you look upon 
me in any other light than a brother? Have I 
disguised my feelings so well these two years 
that no answering | chord is struck down deep in 
your heart, Mab ! 

“Oh yes, dear Ray; I love you more than 
anything here ; but——” 

“You know not what it is to picture me as 
ove who would never be.from your side—one 
dearer than father, mother, or brother; eh, 
little innocent ’” 

* Yes, I have, because I want to be always 
with you. Did I not say just now that I would 
like you to come to London with the ogre and 
myself?” 

“But that is all very well, Mab,” he said, 





moodily, as he thought how difficult it was to 
kindle a flame iu this fresh, pure nature thas 
was 08 innocent and fresh as a lily just opening 
into blossom on a dewy June morning, bur 
which he felt would thaw and puleate with 
thrilling ecstaey when once it felt the 
subtle tofluence of passion’s fairy wand ; and he 
fondly hoped to kindle the spark by the force of 
his own wealth of love before she left him to 
enter a strange world where suitors would be 
mapy to worship at so fair a shrine. “}..want 
you to love me as a husband,“a lover, 
not only a playmate, and to love no other ; while E 
would worship you as woman was cever worshipped 
before. Do you think it possible that you could, 
Mab? Years may pass away before I dare claim 
you from your guardian ; but all I want is your 
assurance that you would look upon me in that 
light, not as you hitherto have done.” 

He waited | patiently for her answer with bated 
breath, for this fair, fragile girl of seventeen 
had wound herself around his heart-strings and 
become dearer to him than life ; and he woke up 
to the knowledge, this calm autumn evening, 
what life would be worth when she had left the 
old homestead, unless he could gain her maidenly 
heart, and win the priceless treasure of her love. 

At last the words came clear and distinct, and 
she replied, — 

“Ido love you, deat Raymond, and will be 

your little wife, if that will comfort you, and 
he you happy.” 

He did not stop to observe that the fair young 
face was perfectly calm, and that the eyes never 
flinched from his ardent gaze, or that the girlish 
form never trembled, or shyly shrank from his 
embrace, with coy, sweeb consciousness 3 he only 
knew that Mab, his lovely Mab, was his to love, 
and devote his life to. 

“Oh, my sweet, darling little Mab,” he ex- 
claimed, as he caught the dear little head o’er 
running with rippling eurls in his strong arms, 
and imprisoned its owner, as he rained down 
love's first kise on the rose-bud pouting lips, and 
the long, purple, fringed eyelids till she was. 
fain to cry for freedom, 

“ You naughty boy,” she said, “ to be so rude 
and unruly,” as she endeavoured to put down 
her silky hair, and straighten her cambrie gown, 
which must be confesed was none the better for_— 
her lover's bear-like embraces. ‘“ Whatever will 
aunty say if she sees me like this, Ray?” 

"Say, sweet one, why that you are the dearest 
little pet in the world, and that she will love you 
more and more for making her big son so happy, 
and because some day you will be her daughter 
as well as niece.’ 

The shades of evening were now gathering fast, 
and the lovers sauntered along, his arm clasping 
her fairy waist as he conjured up their future 
with the light of a great joy im her eyes, she 
listening to him with a far-away leok in hers, 
that spoke more eloquently than worda that her 
soul was not touched, although she felt quite 
calm and happy with this young Antinous who 
towered like one of the Greek gods above her 
head, and her thoughts ran thus as she neared 
their home. 

“Is this love that I have read about so often 
that I feel} If soit's very calm and quiet. I 
have no strange feeling like they write about, 
only feel happy, restful, and dear Ray will one 
day come and claim me for his wife, and then we 
shall always be together like this for ever till we 
die. tall seems very nice, and he loves me. 
How happy he seems. W by don’t 1? Because I 
always was wilful, aud always shall be, I suppose. 
But how nice it is to know he loves me, and 
that I have made him so by only saying yes.” 

And her soliloquy was broken now, for they 
were on the threshold of The Chestnuts, ae the- 
pretty, quaint house, with its many gables, wae 
styled ; and at the rose-covered porct: stood a 
tall, elight- figured lady, with a sweet face that 
had defied the hand of Time to rob it of ité soft 
outlines or mar its beauty, and as she waited for 
the loiterers any observer could perceive the 
striking likeness to her son. 

“ Where have you been, truants | Ten has beer 
waiting ever so long,” she said, as they came 
down the garden path, the trim edge of which 
was full of aweet odours from the. profusion 
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of old-fashioned flowers that grew without cul- 
ture from season to season, as can only be found 
in such spots as this, where beds dotted with 
blazing geraniums are not considered the correct 
thing, or grass-mown lawns close to the earth 
necessary. 

Here everything was wild, luxuriant, andsweet. 
Turf that one’s feet sank into, with the starry 
daisies rearing their snowy heads to the heavens, 
driuking in sunshine and dew alike, mignonettes 
stocks, verbenas, and “sweet Willies,” 
heliotrope, jasmine, lavender, and rosemary 
were roixed up in one delightful pot pourri of 
delicious perfume that delighted the senses and 
calmed and rested tired nature, 

Mab rao and kiased ber sunt fondly, as she 
said,— 

“ Raymond and I have been down to the sea 
to talk over my going away. Oh, augty, dear! 
can nothing be donef—must I go? Iam so 
happy with you, and the thought makes me very 
mniserable.” 

** So it has me, dear child; but Ican do nothing 
You know it was the will of your poor dear papa 
that you shovld leave my charge when you had 
attained .seventeen, and be entirely under the 
guardianship of Mr. Loraine, who, I believe, is 
thoroughly worthy of the great truat placed by 
my poor brother on his deathbed. Besides, you 
see, you are au heiress, and he has the direction 
of your property, the same as if he were your own 
father.” 

“Qh, dear 1 oh, dear! it’s all very right aud 
proper, I daresay, and I ought to be obedient 
and good; but [I am sure I am very happy 
here, and quite able to look after myself; and as 
for the money, he may keep it if he will only let 
me remain with you iu peace. Come, aunty, 
darling, write and tell him so, If he’s fond of 
money he might accept the offer, for he won’! 
(ind it a sinecure to have me to live with him, | 
can tell him.” 

Mrs. Vineent could not refrain from smiling, 
though her heart was very sore at the thought of 
the speedy parting with her pet, and at her inno- 
ceat, guileless prattle, and shesaid,— 

“ My darling Mab, Mr. Loraine is a gentleman, 
and dare not in honour give up his trust, much as 
he might desire to, Bub now we must go in to 
tea and discuss Mary’a cakes or they will get cold, 
and then she will be angry with us all. Come 
Raymond, let’s make haste ; but how silent you 
sre, what. is the matter — grieving already 
at the thought of losing your sweet, little 
COZ, eh¢” 

“*No, dearest mother,” he said, affectionately, 
as he placed his arm around her waist. “I wae 
wondering what you wouk! say when I told you 
that Mab has promised i my wife.” 

“*That you are both ioo young, my dear 
children, to enter into any such engagement. She 
has never seen any gentleman but yourself, the 
Rector, and Dr. Whitely. She must go out into 
the world, dear boy, before I could sanction any 
binding engagement.” 

“But ehe loves me,” said poor Raymond, in a 
doleful tone, as he saw all his little air-castles 
shattered by the calm words of reason, ‘and I 
worship the very ground she walks on. I would 
strive and use every nerve to become wealthy 
and worthy of her; I would make her so happy, 
indeed, { would!” 

“Yes, that is all very true, dear ; but you have 

rth forgotten ove most important person whose 
onsent must be obtained. You seem to have 
overlooked Mab’s guardian.” 

“Surely, dear mother, he would never refuse 
us, if i¢ ig for queenie’s happiness ?” 

“T kuow not what he may do,” she said, 
somewhat troubled at the turn affairs were taking. 
“Tt is better, dear Raymond, not to bind our 
darling by any promise ; that is all I ask, She 
must be free!” 

“But I will not, auntie dear. I am quite 
determined to die an old maid, if the ogre 
won't let us marry, so [ shall not take my 
freedom, that I am determined!” and her 
eyes flashed at the idea of thwarting this 
stranger, who had come down upon her life 
like a bombshell to destroy her sweet, calm 
existence, 

The tea-table at the Chestnuts was a rather 





slow affair. No one seemed inclined to talk. 
Each was absorbed in thought on this bright, 
starlight evening ; their usual music was aban- 
doned, and all retired to rest earlier than usual, 
but not to sleep. 

Too many sad memories disturbed Mrs. Vincent 
of the past, when her handsome brother led to 
the altar a fair girl, the exact counterpart of Mab, 
amid the hearty good wishez of rich and poor 
alike; and how, in one year, that treasured 
young wife was laid in the village churchyard, 
and her bridal wreath placed with loving hands 


on her coffin ; and then the dumb despair of hér | 


lover husband, and the piteous cries from the 
motherless infant she had left. 

Then her thoughts turned upon her own wed- 
ded life and early bereavement of her noble 
husband, who went out one morning full of 
health and vigour to superinvend the building of 
his new schools, and iu two hours was brought 
home lifeless—a martyr to his over zealousness, 
A false step onthe high parapet, and s bright 
life was hurled into eternity to meet that great 
Creator, whom, as his minister, he had served so 
faithfully. 

And Mab sat on in the sweet stillness of the 
night drumming the window-panes with her 
rosy fingers mechanically, as she thought how 
soon all this would end, and wondering what 
kind of old frump, as she styled her guardian, 
he was, 

* At all events he will not find me very docile, 
I fear !” she murmured, “ especially if he thwarts 
my wishes. But there is one blessing, [ shall be 
very rich when I am twenty-one, and he will 
then have no more control over me; so should 
he be bear enough to refuse his consent) to Ray’s 
and my engagement, we must wait till then. 

“Poor dear Ray, he says he loves me sv much 
that he would rather die than lose me for ‘his 
wife, 

“How strange, I love him; but I don’t feel 
like that. I love to be with him fishing, and 
singing and teasing him ; but I could go on for 
ever like that. I am sure it won’t be half so 
nice when he’s my husband. 

“There, it’s right, I suppose, but very different 





from what the novels tell me ; but I must get to | 


bed, or I shall lose my beauty sleep thot dear 
aunty is always reminding me of,”’ 

And in a few minutes Mab’s little chestnut, 
curly head lay snugly between her snowy laced- 
edged sheets and pillows, her hands crossed on 
her fair bosom which rose and fell regularly ; 


“‘bespeaking the fact to the angels who watched 


around her couch that the innocent, bright young 
spirit was in their especial keeping. 


ee 


CHAPTER IT. 


Tue eventful day arrived, and with ib Mr. 
Loraine, Mab’s guardian, Mra. Vincent re- 
ceived him with her accustomed dignified 
courtesy ; and, lo! in a few minutes Mab was 
sent for. . 

How her heart fluttered and pulse quickened 
as she approached the drawing-room, where 
ehe could-catch the deep, musical tonea of this 
ogre, who had come to steal her away from her 
simple home among the flowers ! 

A tall form came forward and took both her 
hands, and his eyes gazed earnestly in the young, 
shy face curiously, and the same deep tones 
said,—- 

“So this is my ward, Miss Mabel Vincent. 
I sincerely trust, dear child, that J am as welcome 
to you as you are to me, and that we sball 
become true friende.”” 

She ventured to look up at the tall command- 
ing stature of this grand specimen of manhood, 
who bad spoken such kind words of greeting, and 
blushed furiously as she thought,— 

“Only fancy me calling him an ogre and a 
bear! Oh! I should die of shame if I thought 
he would ever hear of it;’’ but seeing the 
necessity of replying, she stammered, “I hope 
80, sir; I will try to be as least troublesome ‘as 
I can.” 

He could not refrain from smiling at her 
artless reply, and said, with a mischievous 





| twinkle in his dark eyes playing around his 


finely cut month,— 

“Never fear that you will ever trouble me, 
Miss Mabel; that would be impossible. So 
sweet @ flower will be cherished for your father’s, 
my dear old friend Vincent's, sake first, and your 
own too; my home is very dull, and needs the 
sunshine badly,” and a sad pained look came 


| into his eyes as he spoke of his home that went 


straight to Mab’s heart; and she menta)ly 
resolved to try and do her best to make her 
guardian happy as far aa lay in her power. 

‘* Ray, where are you?” criea a voice all over 
the orchard and garden, when she had escaped 
trom the drawing-room; “do not be unkind 
but let me know where you are !” 

“Obi here [ am,” eaid a glum voice from a 
clump of trees ; “you seem: particulary cheer- 
ful uow that you are leaving us,” and Raymond 
came out of his shady corner where he had 
enszonced ‘himself disconsolately, determined 
not to be anywhere near the louse ready to 
welcome Mr. Loraine, whom he looked upon 
now as a kind of daylight robber, come to 
steal the one great treasure the Chestnuts con- 
tained 

“So T am, Ray, I’m as happy as a queen,” 
she said, laughing joyously as her lover stood 
before her in the glorious autumn sunshine, 
looking as fierce as it was possible so frank and 
noble a face could, as he gaawed his tawny 
moustache, 

“You are certainly not very flattering, Miss 
Vincent,” he said, cuttingly. 

‘* Miss Vincent, indeed!” she said, with »o 
little pout; “you are a nasty, disagreeable old 
goose, and don’t care a bit for me, or you'd be 
only too pleased to see me happy.” 

‘Come, forgive me, darling little queenie,” 
he said, as be drew the little fairy form to hia 
heart, and looked into the sweet face that seemed 
so doubly precious on this day of all others when 
they were to part, “I have been very unhappy 
thinking of it all, you know, darling, but what 
is he like ?” 

‘*Ob! he’s very nice and speaks 80 kindly, and 
[ like him very much,” she replied, all in one 
breath; “that is what I am so happy about, 


because I thought he was. one of those old eour- 
faced, crosa patches, that would speak sternly 
and look at you as if he could eat you, Instead 


| of that he’s rather nice-looking, and not old at 


all. Isn’t that enough to make one happy, dear 
Ray ¢” é 

‘Of course it is, and Iam a crose-grained 
idiot ; but it all eeems wrong with me somehow, 
this stranger taking you away from dear mate) 
and me. But you will stick to your word, Mab 
and never deserp me, whatever influences are 
put upon you. Remember, you are my plighte 
wife, and no other man must dare approe 
with words of love, Promise me, my own dear 
Mab!” 

“IT do, Ray. Why, of course, I shall be true. 
Did I not say so the other evening to aunty 
even ?” she said, fearlessly looking into his face 
with unconecious Innocence. 

For the poor artless child thoroughly 
that it would be impossible to break her vow, or 
to know any feeling beyovd the quiet sistorly 
one she had for Raymond, this handsome cousin 
of hers, and had unbounded faith in her own 
strength 

But her words and renewed promices brought 
the old cheerful look into his eyes, and he was 
satisfied ; and she wandered by hie side through 
the old orchard with its purple aod yellow plums 
hangivg temptingly over their heada as they 
daringly strayed from their leafy home to bask 
in the rays of the sun, 

Words of undying love and constancy were 
exchanged before they joined their elders ; sud 
Raymond had recovered his wonted spirite, 
vecause he felt sure of the Jove of his dariiug 
Mab, and of their future happiness 

Before the grey shades of evening closed in 
Mab was on her way to the great metropolis, 
seated in a first-class carriage, opposite this new 
guardian of hers; he absorbed in his evening 
paper, she looking out wistfully at the fields and 
leafy orchards, and quaint old farmsteads antl 
rustic cottages, as the train dashed on madly, 
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shrieking weirdly as it whirled past station after 
station, drowning the little voices of the 
children, who cheered the steam fiend on its 
course, 

The magazines lay neglected in her lap, for 
poor Mab was thinking of the dear old home and 
the sad faces she had left behind, and wondering 
when she would return to them, and what her 
life would be like with this silent, proud man, 
who, after attending to her comfort, settled him- 
self down to his paper seemingly oblivious of her 
presence, 

At last her reverie was broken by Mr, Loraine 
saying,-—- 

‘This is where we stop for a few minutes, my 
dear! Sha!l I get you some sherry or coffee, or 
would you like to come out?” 

She started at the sound of hie yoice, which 
had a wonderful magic in its soft, yet com- 
manding ring thab seemed to send a thrill of 
pleasure and confidence through her frame, and 
saica,— 

“I would like to come out, please!” anc 
taking her with tender care, as if she were a 
child, he lifted her out on to the platform, and 
placed the little grey-gioved hand on his arm and 
tookeher to the refreshment-room, 

How strange it all seemed, and yet there was 
a subtle fascination in ib; and as she sat and 
sipped her sherry, aud nibbled her biscuit, she 
wondered why this god-like man was alonein the 
world, with no wife or loving children to brighten 
his life and home ; for something told her his 
was @ nature that hungered for sympathy and 
home ties. She longed to show her gratitude to 
him for his kindness, and to be to him an affec- 
tionate daughter. 

Now the dark night clouds had set in, and 
Mab still sat curled up in her corner like a little 
mouse, trying to look at the dark, gloomy land- 
acape, till at last the fields were left behind, and 
bricks and morfar reigned supreme, accompanied 
by a fusty smeil like stale rum and dirty 
pudding-cloths stewed up together, and they 
steamed into Paddington station amid the roar 
of a teeming city 

In a few minutes she was eeated in a handsome 

carriage, her modest little trunks carefully 
placed by the side of the coachman, and Mab 
was in London for the first time in her life, 
P At last they stopped at a fine palatial house 
in Kensington, and Mab was handed out and 
taken up the wide flight of steps into the chas- 
tened, lighted hall, where a lady stood to receive 
them, saying, -— 

“So this is your ward, Mabel $” 

“ Yea, dear mother ; and I fear she is somewhat 
tired ! the train was rather late,” 

And Mab found horself clasped in the arms of 
Mrs. Loraine ; and then a low, eweet voice, the 
facaimile of her son’s, only weaker, said,— 

“Welcome, dear, to your new home, where I 
trust you may be very happy!” 

“] know I shall,” Mab replied, as she kissed 
the gentle lady affectionately. 

In a brief while Mab was seated in a pretty 
chamber, all cream-coloured chintz and torget- 
me-nots aud satinwood furniture ; everything be- 
spoke loving hands, from the delicate draped bed, 
with ite dainty bows of cream and blue ribbon, to 
the couch that stood temptingly under the bow 
window, downy and puffy, witha little writing- 
table by its side, furnished completely with every 
neceseary. 

“ Flow kind you are to me,” said Mab, “ and I 
am @ perfect stranger!” as shesat down opposite 
Mrs. Loraine, drinking her tea and looking admir- 
ingly at the sweet woman with her dark eyes 
like those of Ler son, and which were still lustrous 
contrasting with the soft, white hair, her 
delicate hands, that gleamed with the fash of 
priceless jewels at the slight figure in its robe of 
grey satin and its priceless lace-draped shoulders. 
She seemed to Mab like a gentle spirit floating in 
the soft. twilight between life and death; and 
making both beautiful. 

*T could not do anything but be kind to you, 
dear,” she replied, “ because you must be dear 
to me, if only for the sake of your dear father !” 

“Did you know him?” Mab said, softly, 

“Yes, dear ; well” 

"Poor, dear papa! I never remember even 


| grace. 


| as you are. 





seeing him! Was he like me? aunty says he 
was.” 

“ Well, yes, you have his mouth and eyes ; but 
we had better join Mr. Loraine now, dear, if you 
feel quite refreshed, and I know supper muat be 
near at hand, and you nearly starved,”-~1vis 
hurriedly, as if the conversation pained her. 

Afcer supper Mab pleaded fatigue, and retired 
to rest, feeling sad and yet happy with her new 
friends and home, and her prayers now went up 
to the Father of all for these two tender netures 
who had, out of love to her father, taken her to 
their hearts and home. 

When she had said her simple prayers and pro- 
pared to rest, her mind wandered, until sleep 
overtook it, upon her guardian, and those won- 
drous, soul-speaking eyes, and they haunted her 
dreams, 





CHAPTER III. 


THREE months have passed since Mab came 
to live in the mansion at Kensington to brighten 
the large, handsomely-furnished rooms with her 
fresh, young presence, her sweet soprano voice 
caroling merrily, enlivening the whole house- 
hold, where she reigned queen ; for there was not 
a domestic, from the portly butler down to the 
scullery-maid, that was not her loyal and 
devoted subject. 

There was but one thorn in her rosy existence, 
and that was the cold manners of her guardian, 
who seemed to take scarcely any interest in his 
beautful ward, invariably spending hie days alone 
in his library or his club, not returning till Mab 
and his mother had retired for the night. 

“T fear he thinks I am a great bother,” she 
murmured one fine winter morning, as she 
watched him mount his thoroughbred horse and 
eanter away towards the park. ‘“ He never asks 
me to accompany him. I wonder why he likes 
to beso much alone, he that is fit to be aking. 
Perhaps he doesn’t like girls; I wish I was older 
and—-and taller, like Lady Alice Chester, and 
could wear a train, and switch it round with her 
I nee itall ; he despises mé, thinks me a 
little country hoyden that can’t even use her fau 
like the elegant peacocks of fashion. Oh dear!” 
and she gave a little impatient sigh, and 
conjured up the grace and fascination of man- 
ners and Udeportment of some of the London 
flowers of society who visited Mrs. Loraine. 

“ Well, my child, in a brown study?” said a 
gentle voice, “ Whatis my little pet thinking 


“I was thinking, dear Mrs. Loraine, that I 
am not half so nice as I should like to be, and 
that my guardian finds me noisy and trouble- 


; ome, and that, perhaps, he would like me 
| better if I were more formal, and quiet, and 


dignified, like other young ladies,” she said, 
wistfully. 

“What has got into the dear child’s head?” 
replied Mrs. Loraine, smiling affectionately at 
the sweet little face framed in its rich bronzed- 
hued hair, that glinted in the paie winter sun- 
shine like waves of deep molten gold flecked with 
amber. “ Why, wy dear, you are simply perfect 
We would not have you different to 
your sweet little self for the world,” 

“ That is only your opinion of me, you know,” 
said Mab, as she kissed the kind, gentle face of 
her friend. “ You spoil me, make me vain; but 
Mr. Loraine does nob see me with your eyes. 
Why, last night he sat by the side of Lady Alice 
listening to her singing, and turned over her 
leaves for nearly av hour, and talked to her about 
his travels, but he never does me.” 

“My dear, do not let such thoughts trouble 
that little head of yours ; no one likes you in this 
house dearer than your guardian ; but his is a 
quiet nature, not given to express his true fee)- 
ings ; they.lie deep down. Not even I have ever 
been able to delve his” motives or his thoughts, 
which, though silent, are noble and generous to 
a fault ; but, come, dear Mab, it is time we took 
our accustomed drive.” 

As Mab sat in the handsomely-appointed ecar- 
riage muffled up in fure, the rich seal-brown 
plume of feathers shading her snignon face, many 
were the curious eyes bent upon her as they drove 


+ 


through the Park, where they met Loraine can- 
tering beside a young sman, 

A rosy flash mantied Mab’s face, andsher eyes 
lowered as she recognised her guardian, who 
made his way towards them, accompanied by. 
his companion, whom he introduced as Captain 
Treherne. 

“What a divine creature, Loraine! Why, 
she’s positively enchanting!” said the gallant 
captain, when they had paid their devoirs to the 
ladies. “Sly dog, never to tell a fellow of this 
sweet addition to your household, Is she any 
relative? Pardon my curiosity, but I never 
knew you haa any ou the female side,” : 

“She js my ward, Treherne; but I have an 
appointmant, so must leave you at once, Iam 
late now !” thie impatiently, as a look of annoy- 
ance passed over his fine, chiselled features, as if 
| thn eubjeet was not a pleasant one. 

“T won't detain you, then, Loraine, but will 
cal) and pay my respects to the ladies this even- 
ing ; e0 aw revoir, dear boy!” 

“Am I mad?” muttered Loraine, as he turned 
his horee’s head towards Keusington-gardem 
‘‘Oh, merciful Heaven, give me strength to 
battle against this fast-growing passion that is 
raging within me, and which will consume my 
very reason~-ah, and even honour, unless Thow 
givest me strength! Would that I had never 
seen thy sweet face, Mab, my darling! Ob, why 
do you haunt my dreams y deny and torture 
my soul by day with those eyes that look 
at times as if they yearned for one look of love 
that I dare nob give? Ob, merciful Heaven, do. 
not let my burden be too great 1” 

His emotio.: was, so strong that large beads of 
perspiration came on his brow, and he rode on ; 
his intelligent steed going at a steady pace as is 
conscious that its master was in trouble, and, 
therefore, must take ol! responsibility upon ite 
own shoulders. 

He was at last aroused by the faithful ereature- 
stopping short ; and Jooking up he found himself 
opposite his own house, and Mab gasing earnestly 
down at him from the verandah, where she 
was busily employe watering her favourite 
flowers. 

‘* Poor old Saladin, 20 you brought me home 
whether 1 would or not!” he said, as he patted 
ita glossy back gently, and then dismounted, 
throwing the reins to a groom and entering the 
house. 

“May I come in, ladies?” he said, as he 
entered his mother’s boudoir » few minates 
after. 

“Certainly, Harry,” replied Mrs, Loraine, 
“We shall only be too pleased to welcome you 
in our sanctum; won't we, Mab, dear? But 
who was that nice-looking man you introduced to 
usin the park? I have been puazling my head, 
wondering if he is of the family of Trehernes down 
in Cornwali. He is certainly a very handsome 
man !” 

“Well, yes, he’s not bad-looking, my dear 
mater; but he’s a rather loose young fellow, E 
fear, and belongs to the Trehernes of Ravenswood 
Chase, a fine old county family who eame over 
with the Conqueror, as they style the blood- 
thirsty usurper who carried all before him!” he. 
said, indifferently. 

“I think he was rather smitten with our 
little Mab, Harry,” his mother said, innocently, 
quite regardless of the pained expression that 
came into his face as he said, in a peremptory 
tone,-— 

“ Perfectly absurd! He would be insane to 
think of such a thing! Don’t talk such non- 
sense—I beg your pardon, dear mother,” he 
added, as he saw the surprised expression on 
her gentle face, ‘‘I mean that he is, and 
never will be, in -a position to dream of my 
ward.” 

“ Bat, my dear son, position does not prevent 
young people admiring each other!” she said, 
playfully, little dreaming that every word she 
‘uttered was aatab to her son’s heart. “ What 


do you say, Mab? Come, speak for yourself. 
Are you not tired of us prosy iolk at times, 
and wishing to be among the flowers in your 
old home, and that handsome cousin of yours, 
whose portrait I see so placed that it is the 
\ first thing that meets your eyes in the morning, 
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and the last. at night. Come, confess, little 


“Indeed, I am very happy here,” replied 
Mab, “and do not want anyone's society ‘except 
yours and Mr, Loraine’s,” blushing furiously, as 
she caught those wonderful eyes fixed search- 
ingly upon her, as if he would read her inner- 
most soul, and caused her young heart to 
palpitate with a subtle joy that she could not 
understand; and to hide her confusion she 
escaped from the room to attend to her birds, 

“% soon as they were alone the old lady 
said,— ‘ 

‘*T am glad you have brought up the conver- 
sation about our Mab, for I am not quite 
happy upon her account, You see, dear Harry, 
I am not a cheerful enough companion for such 
a bright young nature, and you are so little in 
her society that I fear she may fret. Only thie 


mornivg she was looking out of the window po | 


wistfully when you started for your ride that it 
made me ponder seriously if we are doing every- 
thing to conduce to her comfort and happiness, 
I feel eure she was longing to be with you, riding 
oft merrily to where others of her own age gather 
together, You will pardon my anxiety, won't 
you, Harry?” - 

“Yes, dear mother,” he said, gently, as he 
raised her hand to his lips and kissed it as 
courteously as if she had been a queen. “I see 
that you are right and I wrong. She must 
not be left sc much to her own resources, I 
must endeavour to make her life happier, poor 
child.” 

With this the conversation dropped, and Mrs, 
Loraine was quite elated at haviog gained her 
point, and his promise to give them both a little 
more of his much-coveted society. 

“T feel sure it will be better for him in the 
end,” she thought, “and probably cure hie 
misanthropical habits,” 

As soon as Mab escaped she went to attend 
to her pete. and her little brain was actively 
irying to work outa problem that had puzzled 
her for some time, 

“How like you lam, my pretty birds,” she 
murmured, as she fed them. “You are always 
please’ to ses me, and so am I my guardy, 
although I do stand a little in awe of him. He 
is so dignified, and sometimes looks almost stern. 
He is in my thoughts more than Ray ; I suppose 
it is because I see so much of one and 20 little of 
the other, Ah! birdies mine, how true it is out 
of sight out of mind, J cannot understand my 
feelings, can you, eh, pratty little mites +” 

She was so preoccupied with her maiden 
thoughts that she did not observe Mr. Loraine 
until he spoke to her; and so startled was she 
that he might have overheard her eelf-commu 
uings that she dropped her bowl of seed and 
looked eo confused that he said, smilingly,— 

“Why, Mabel, I seem to have terrified you. 
Leb me assist you to gather up the eeed, May 
I ; ” 

“Yes,” she stammered. “ You are very kind, 
It was stupid of me to give way to nervousness, 
Do you like birds, Mr, Loraine }” 

“Oh, yee, very much, I often take a peep in 
hereon the sly, and I keep my study door open 
to listen to their songs. You must mirs your 
country home very much; there is nothing in 
London except the parks, and birds are not to be 
met with there, except the homely eparrow, 
which seems ubiquitous, You must have felt 
lonely here, and it is very thoughtless of me to 
have forgotten that, but I will make some 
amends now. Would you like to visit the 
theatres and concerts{ If so I shall be most 
happy to be your escort.” 

* Yes, 1should!” she said, with animation 
that lit up her face and made her eyes dance— 
those eyes that had already pierced his heart 
through and through, haunting him night and 
day, until he was weary almost of , battling 
against the love which had stolen into his heart 
and refused to be dislodged. “ But will it not be 
taxing your kindness too much ?” 

“Not at all,” he said, stooping down to gather 
up the food, glad of the excuse to hide his face 
from‘ her lest. she should see the flush of pleasure 
that came into it, 

Not for worlds would he have had her know the 





state of his heart, because honour and principle 
were at stake, and he knew the penalty to him 
of letting his feelings have vent. 

There was a secret in his life known only to 
himse)f and one other, which made it impossible 
for him to ever dare speak of love to this beauti- 
ful artless girl, who, like a summer rose, was un- 
folding beauties that made her simply ravishing 
in his eyes. 

He was blasé, having sipped of the sweets of 
life, and found them very bitter, like dead sea 
apples, that turned to ashes in the mouth, and he 
longed = the freshness and purity which Mab 


possessed, 

But vain hope that he should ever do this; 
although his love for her was terribly real, and 
as her guardian he could not betray the sacred 
trust which had been imposed upon him, 

Their hands met as they collected the ecat- 
tered seed, and each felt a thrill of pleasure ab 
the mere contact ; and it required all his powers 
of will and strong resolve to avoid pressing these 
rosy fingers to his lips, and avowing his passion. 

“Thank you, Mr. Loraine,” she said, shyly ; 
“my little pets have been kept waiting because 
of my stupidity. Look at them fluttering aboub 
as if they bad never seen me for days, and yet 1 
am constantly visiting them. Is it not nice that 
even birds can show their love for us in this 
pretty way? Life is full of delights. 1 hope 1 
shall never lose the power of enjoying such inno- 
cent pleasures as these.” 

“I should be sorry if you did, Mabel,” he said, 
gravely ; “‘life has not been all pleasure to me, 
Somehow I fail to enjoy many. things which I 
once prized,” 

“T am so sorry for that,” she said, looking into 
his face with her speaking eyes as che caressed a 
golden-plumaged canary that nestled in her 
bosom. ‘‘ You have been so much abroad where 
it is hot and sultry.” 

“ Yes, very sultry,” he said, with a weary sigh, 
meaning more than his words implied ;“ but if 
the heart is happy it matters not under what 
clime we live. But there, fancy my discussing 
such a topic as hearts with you when | ought to 
be completing my treatise upon geology! I am 
afraid you would spoil me for work if 1 spent too 
much time in your society,” 

“Oh no; I wouldn’t!” she said, archly, “I 
wish you would let me be useful; I can copy 
fairly, and could arrange your letters, or do 
anything else you would wieb.” 

“ancy my immuring you in my den when 
you ought to be at, eome pleasanter occupation |” 
he said, with a smile that seemed to her the 
sweetest she had ever seen on the face of a man, 

* No, no, Mabel ! youth is the time for pleasure ; 
work, care, and anxieties come all too soon, 
believe me ; but I must go now to my club, but 
I shall meet you at dioner, Captain Treherne is 
to join us.” 

Such a look of pleasure came into her face as to 
cause him pain, because he inferred from it that 
she was glad ofan opportunity of meeting that 
dashing guardsmav whom she had seen in the 

rk; anda pang of jealousy shot through his 

eart, and with au abrupt “good day” he left 
her, 

“ How strange he-is,” she murmured ; “ at one 
moment sco kind and gentle, and ab the next 
almost stern and forbidding! I wonder if he 
has passed through some great trouble, such aa I 
have read of in novels? Perhaps he has been 
crossed in love! Pshaw!” (this with a little nod 
of decision) ‘‘ that would be impossible, he is so 
handsome and winning! Why even when he 
looks stern I cannot help liking him better than 
cousin Ray when he’s at his best ! Of course, I 
shouldn’t like him to know it ; he might think it 
unmaidenly, I wish Captain Treherne was’nt 
coming to-night, because I wish for—I wish dear 
Mrs, Loraine and myself to be alone with him |” 

Poor Mab! She could not analyse her feelings, 
or she must have known that Jove had stolen into 
her heart like it had his, and that unconsciously she 
was harbouring thoughts traitorous to Ray, to 
whom only a few short months back she had 
plighted her vows, and who would expect her to 
become his wife in time, 

If she could only have seen the fierce conflict 
that was going on in the study, between Loraine 


and his conscience she wou!d have stood sghast, 
and wondered why it was he could be moved by 
such deep emotions-~he was usually so calm, and 
reserved, and grave even to a fault, 

“ T could almost curse the hour of my birth! ” 
he exclaimed, bitterly. “Why did she and I 
ever meet? Ib was foolish of me ever to return 
to England to fulfil my duties of guardien when 
her aunt could have filled the post ever so mach 
better than J. I must go away. Oh! that the 
bane of my life had parsed out of it! If I were 
free to-morrow I would—no, even that would be 
a betrayal of my trust. Ob, heaven! Iam never 
to know peace ; is my ove rash act to be for ever 
my bitter punishment ?” : 

Seating himeelf he took out a photo froma 
secret drawer, and looked with an expression of 
deep scorn at the lovely face it portray ed, hissing 
forth. as if the words came from between red hot 
bars,—— 

“Draitress! you have spoilt my life, and 
shame deters me from seeking to free myself 
from you for ever, Ah! you smile on me as you 
did when first we met, aud ] mistook passion for 
the holy feeling of love, and now, when too late, 
the scales have dropped from my eyes, for I 
know you for what you are—unscrupulous, 
ambitious, and heartless ; but why has love for 
another entered a seared heart like mine, that I 
thought was dead to all such feelings? Ob, my 
sweet, innocent Mabel ! you must never know my 
secret or lcok upon the face of this beautiful 
serpent—this viper that I have warmed in my 
bosom to atrike its venomous fangs into my 
heart! Someday, when I have laid down the 
weary burden of life, perhaps I may tell all to 
my gentle mother, and she to you. Oh! the 
shame of it all! I wish I could hide my head in 
some corner of the world and wait for the last 
dread summons, Traitress, ! wish sometimes in 
my wrath that I could grind you under wy heel 
as I do this image of yourself!” 

And suiting the action to the word he placed 
the portrait under his heel and reduced it to 
ruin, whilst into his face there came an expression 
of fierce bate, wrung from his very soul by her 
base ingratitude. 


ae 


OHAPTER IV. 


CapraIn TREHERNE, after his firat visit to the 
Loyaines, often dropped in upon the ladies, with 
whom he became a favourite because he brought 
acceptable presents of flowers, books, and music, 
and was ever ready to be their cavalier when 
Loraine could not, owing to his duties, which, 
though self-imposed, were not neglected, because 
in them he found distraction from gloomy 
thoughts. 

Mab liked hie society well enough, and 
played and sang to him, and chatted about the 
doings of society, in which she hoped some day 
to figure, 

Unhappily for the gallant captain he fell in 
love with the beautiful girl, and hoped to win 
her hand, 

Mrs, Loraine, with wowanly keenvess of 
perception, saw how matters lay, and did every- 
thing in her power to afford him every oppor- 
tunity of enjoying Mab's society, little dreaming 
of the anguish her son was suffering because he 
dared not put his veto upon the captain's visits, 
lest he should incur the odium of being a tyrant 
to his ward. 

About this time the political horizon was 
fraught with danger, and at last the storm 
broke, and Fogland found herself engaged in 
war, 

“ How dreadful it is, my dear, to think that 
nations cannot agree,” said the old lady to Mab, 
as they sat over their five o'clock tea, discussing 
the event, which was then a general topic in 
most houses. ‘I hope Captain Treherne will 
not be ordered out, don’t you }” 

“Yes, we should miss him very much, he is 
always so nice and agreeable.” 

“ And so ready to oblige, but apart from that 
he seems to have conceived a great liking for 
you, Mab. I don’t wonder at that, you little 
rogue ; why you’ have made even roe fall in love 





with you!” 
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“Oh! Mrs. Loraine, I hops I have not 
made him think too much of me! I like him 
as a friend, that’s all. Besides, he comes to 
ses guardy, they are such friends, aud of course 
when he is here be stays for music and, just to 
while away time pleasantly, I do not think 
he will miss us as we shall him, for he will 
bave plenty of work to do, Men have the 
advantage of us there; all we can do is to sit at 
home aud think, they go out into the world and 
act.” 


“What a dear little, clever philosopher it is, 


was the smiliog reply. “So you think that the 
captain comes principally to enjoy my son's 
society? If so, he ausc often have been sorely 
disappointed, No, n Mab I am older than 
you, and no handsome, dashing guardaman ever 
comes to visita house where there is youth and 
beauty, from piatoni ives. J wish you could 
like him very much, dear; he would make an 
eligible suitor, and it would make me very bappy 
to ses you his wife. There, forgive my frank- 
ness and lovk inte your own heart, Mab, and 
see if there is noo Jurking there some little love 
for our martial friead. Why, here he is; talk 
of angels avd you hear the flutter of thei: 
winga. 

“He's rather a substantial angel, dear,” 
laughed Mav; “why, he’s almost a giant, and 
soraetimes | feel afraid of him.” 

The captain was announced, and looked 
graver than was his wont, as he saluted the 


ladies, and added, — 
ey 


I whall soon be compelled to bid you good- 
bye; my regiment is under orders, and will sail 
within the week for Egypt.” 

Although he was «peakivg to both, his eyes 
were fastened upon M whose face was bent 
over the tea-tray, for the conversation that had 
just passed mede her a little nervous lest she 
should be oa the point of hearing a declaration of 
love fron m, and have the painful duty forced 
upon her of refusing him, 

‘Tam so sorry 1 such news, Captain 
Treberne,”’ said Mrs, Loraine, earnestly ; “and I 


hear 


am sure our dear Mabel will also; won’b you, 
darling 1” 

‘Yes, ch! yes,” was the soft response, as her 
hands fluttered amoug 


the pretty butterfly- 
painted cups; and the jictle rosy-tipped fingere, 
sparkling with gewe, dispensed the tea and cake 
so deftly, aud wheu she handed the fragrant 
beverage to him, how he longed to imprison the 
little hand, and place acirclet of diamonds upon 
ope of the tiny fingers, as a sweet badge of bis 
love and duty. 

The old lady, when tea was over, made an ex- 
cuse for leaving them, aud exchanged an epecurag- 
ing smile with the captain, who did not seem 
quite as much at his esse as ueua!, for he had 
ome with the intention of speaking to Mab's 
guardian about his lovely ward, who had taken 
his heart captive, 

* And so, Misa Vincent, you really think you 
will miss such a worthiess fellow as 1?” he eaid, 
fidgetting on his chair, which seemed to be stuffed 
with thorna, 

{ course I shall,” she said, demurely, 
because you have heen so kind to dear Mra, 
Loraine ; and I—I shail often think of you, 
Captain Trcherne,” 


«t 


“That makes me very happy,” he said, 
in a voice that trembled in spite of himself, for 
her words seemed to bid him hope, for he had 


learnt to love this suuvy-haired maiden 
dearly 

‘Does it? Then I am glad a true friend is 
not easily forgotten, but | wish you were not 
going.” 

“Why?” he asked, eagerly, 

*‘ Because,” she eaid, ‘‘ in the firat place, you 
will be exposed to danger, and in the next I had 
planned such delightful skating down av Dingle- 
wood Park, and hoped you would be with us as 
arranged.” 

With a keen look of disappointment on his 
haudeome face, upon which the bloom of early 
manhood still lingered, he said,— 

*‘Are those the only reasons, Miss Vincent !” 

**Oh} no,” she said, noticing his expression; 
“of course there are others, My guardian will 
ries you sadly in many ways. What willhe do? 


very 


PR ee omnes nme ee 





j ihan 








He will have no oneto be his opponent at billiards, 
you know. I shall have to take your place till 
you return, which I trust will not be long.” 

* May I think of you as the dearest friend this 
earth contains forme!” he asked, hesitatingly ; 
for though he was as brave asa lion, he would 
rather have faced bristling cannon than do or say 
anything to offend this gentile girl. 

“Oh | no, not as the dearest, because you muad 
have others who have superior claims to mine on 


| your friendship,’ 


yl 


* You are mistaken in that, but when J return 

I shall tell you all that is in my heart. Miss 
‘incent, I may hope!” 

“That you will return! Oh! yes, that is my 
most earnest wish. You have been so kind to 
Mrs. Loraine and myself, and we can never for- 
get you.” 

** Thank you,” he said, with o little sigh, and 
stroking his tawny moustache nervously. ‘‘I 
must beg of you to excuse me ; I wish to see Mr. 
Loraine, who is atthe club, [ presume, and will 
call in to-morrow morning to say good-bye,” 

He held her hand in his much longer than the 
occasion seemed to require; and hastened away, 
lest, forgetting prudence, he should declare the 
love he felt so keenly, and spoil his future chances. 
For he was not so blind as to be unable to per- 
ceive that her friendship for him had not ripened 
into a warmer feeling, and once having said no 
to his prayer, he could not bring himself to peti- 
tion her a second time 

“What'can he mean!” she thought. “TI 
wonder why he looked so sad! Why' Ray took 
our leave-taking with much more sang froid 
he, Are men so prone to fall in love 
with every girl they meet? Perhaps wy big 
cos has been flirting desperately while I have 
been away, just to keep his hand in, as he 
would tell me—the saucy fellow. Somehow, I 
feel that I would like to be with Mr, Loraine 
and his dear mother always, not that I would 
forget darling aunty, or Ray. I don’t feel a bit 
jealous of Ray, although he had the impru- 
dence in his last letter to say that sweet Kate, 
my friend, bad been a great deal at The Chest- 
nuts since I left. I know why she goes——it’s not 
all for aunty’s cake. Oh! no, she likes my 
handsome coz, because she told me so once, 
Now, if my guardy were to—but there, what am 
I saying! he is nothing to me bub a second 
father, and looks upon me as a simple, little, 
country maiden. How could he do otherwise? 
He is so grand, and noble, and clever—-and oh! 
so learned too, I took a peep into his study, 
and saw such queer books that I couldn't even 
read ; and I felt just like Fatima in Bluebeard’s 
chamber. And oh! wasn’t I afraid lest he 
should come in and catch me, as I was reading 
Moore’s poems which lay open on his desk, and 
marked. I have since learnt it off by heart, 
and remember every word ; let me see—yes, the 
heading was,— 


"18 LOVE THAT MURMURS,” 


“'Tis love that murmurs in my breast, 

And makes me shed the secret tear ; 

Nor day nor night my beart has rest, 
For night and day her voice I hear. 

Ob! bird of love, with dongs so drear, 
Make not my soul the nest of pain, 

Ob ! let the wing which brought thee here, 
In pity waft thee hence again.” 


That's very beautiful; but oh, so sad,” she 
soliloqguised, “He must be in love with some- 
oue. I wonder if it is that haughty Alice 
Chester ?” 

And the mere thought brovght an angry 
frown on her face, and caused her little hands to 
clench, as if she would like to do something 
unkind to somebody; no doubt to the patrician 
Alice, 

While she was musing she heard a well- 
known step that sent her little heart fluttering 
like a timid bird, for she knew that it was her 
guardian ; and as soon as he had entered she 
gave him one swift side glance of admiration, and 
said,— 

‘Captain Treberne must have missed you ; 
he left here only about ten minutes ago, thinking 
he would find you at your club,” 











| 


‘*Indeed ; I heard he was about to join his 
regiment for active service. Are you not sorry 
child, that he is going ?”—this as he looked at 
her with earnest, questioning eyes; but hers 
met his fearlessly, as she replied,— 

“Yes; he asked me-——” 

“ What!” he exclaimed ; ch! so sternly, that 
she almost jumped. 

And then recollecting himself he added,—~ 

“Mabel, pardon my mavner; but as your 
guardian, I.wish to know if you have con- 
racted any great liking for Captain Treherne, 
such as would give him the right to speak to 
you?” 

Oh! how anxiously he awaited her answer, 
which meant much to him; for he could not 
bear the thought of giving her up to anyone 
else, although he despised himself for his sel- 
fishness, aud had fought and was still fighting 
against this unhallowed feeling, which, like a 
canker-worm, threatened to gnaw and to under- 
mine every principle of honour and prudence, 

“ He only asked me if he could think of me 
when he was away.” 

"Yes, yes—-and you ?”—this so eagerly, But 
ashe began to think the Captain might bave met 
him, and said something that had angered him ; 
and she did not feel thankful to the gallant son 
of Mars for having \put her guardian out, but 
saw he was waiting for an answer, and said, 
tremulously,— 

“ T—I said he—what could I say, not that he 
wasn’t to think of me? Of course no one could 
prevent his doing that!” 

“ But, perhaps, you wish him to?” 

“*No, I like him as a friend, that’s all. May I 
not have gentlemen friends? Is it wrong? If 
so I will never speak to him again! ” 

“What a dear, innocent child she is,” he 
thought, as he liatened to ber heartless excul- 
pation of herself, and he smiled at her naivete as 
he said,— ; . 

“ No, there can be no harm in mere friendship. 
Iam giad your heart has not been impressed, for, 
much as I like Treherue, I should not care for 
him in a certain way!” 

“You are not angry with me!” she eaid 
timidly, looking into his grave, handeome face 
with her dove-like eyes that pleaded for his for- 
bearance, 

“Angry! No, it would be cruel of me were I 
to be so. Trast in mé@as you would have in your 
own dear father, had he been spared ; that is all 
I ask!” 

Oh, the hypocrisy of the human heart, and the 
wonderful power given to man to clothe his 
words in language which hides from you his 
moat secret thoughts | 

Think of her only asa father! Oh, no! that 
was not so, His feelings were deeper far than 
those evoked by parental Jove, and he knew it to 
his sorrow, and had to own the ead truth to 
himeelf hourly, with keen humiliation in that he, 
a strong map, should be led captive * this 
simple country maid, whose very artlessneus con- 
stirured one of her chief charms, because be had 
been so storm-beaten on the sea of life, and 
wished for some haven of rest and peace which 
she alone seemed to have the power to guide him 
into. 

But yet it could not be. There was a fatal 
bar against which his hopes were shattered ; and 
the thought of his helplessness maddened him 
and filled his heart with black despair, which 
wrung his soul with keen anguish, although to 
the world he wore an impassioned mask. 

What would society think of him if they only 
knew his eetret ? He.would be scorned for 
daring to fall in love with his own ward, knowing 


| well that there were fetters which galled which 


he could not free himself from; and daily he 
crushed down\ the traitorous love which only 
seemed to become stronger under his repression, 
and put forth fresh shoots and new buds, and 
defied his every effort to pluck them out. 

“TJ wish for nothing more!” she said, with 
gentle earnestness, ‘I am only a girl, and need 
advice and aid; and you are so kind that it 
would be ungrateful of me to have any secrets 
from you.” 

But although she said this, and meant it, yet 
there was one secret she dare not ‘ell him—how 
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she. hungered for the sound of his voice, and 
what joy she experienced when he was near 
her. 

Even his frown was more welcome than the 
emile of others ; and it troubled her somewhat 
to think that some day, perhaps all too soon, 
she would haye to bid him good-bye and go 
to the home which Raymond had provided for 
her, and be his wife; never to see that grave, 
noble face again, because he had more than 
hinted he would go abroad and never return to 
England, 

“Heaven grant, my child, that I shall prove 
worthy of your confidence!” he said, in a voice 
of deep emotion ; and avxious to be alone with 
his own thoughts he hurriedly quitted the room, 
leaving her somewhat puzzled to account for his 
variable moods. 

The following day Captain Treherne called, and 
had an interview with Mr. Loraine, which was 
not to his liking ; and when he bade Mab good- 
bye he did not refer to the subject she so much 
dreaded—his love fur her, 





CHAPTER V. 


THE wintry bresth of snow and frost had come 





upon the land in ali its keeu intensicy, and | 
skaters looked forward to enjoying many happy | 


hours on the ice, which was now getting into 
prime condition. 

Who among us does not enjoy rushing along 
through space in warm wraps which defy the 


biting wind, our frames aglow with health, our | 


spirits exhilarated to a pitch that transforms 
winter into a season of delight and pleasure? 

Down at Dinglewood Park—-Mab’s property 
when she came of age—quite a host of visitors 
had assembled—atmoug them Ray and bis gentle 
mother, both of whom soon became general 
favourites with everybody, with Mrs, Loraine 
especially ; but Mab’s guardian somehow did not 
like the fine young fellow, because he had not 
forgotten his mother’s allusion to the portrait 
which hung in Mab’s chamber, or the flush that 
had crimsoned her brow and face when she had 
heard the remark. 

How is it that love makes us all so sensitive 

nd keenly watchfull of things which would 
escape the observation of ordinary persons, aad 
that the most trivial circumatances arouses in our 
breast suspicions? It must be that while we are 
in the flesh love is not perfected, but is linked 
with jealousy, and lacks that divine perfecta- 
bility which assumes that “ perfect love casteth 
out all fear.’ r 

Of couree Raymond, in: his ignorance of Mr. 
Loraine’s ‘heart, took up the position again 
towards Mab, which she had granted him at The 
Chestnuts, and was very attentive to her as her 
engaged lover. 

Mab felt uneasy, for her womanly. perception 
became alive to the fact that her guardian was 
averse to her entering into avy engagement 
without bis knowledge ; and she did not care to 
enlighten him as toher promise to become Ray's 
wife, and this secrecy was likely to lead to 
unpleasantness, 

Innocent of any intention to wound her son, 
whose life fur maay sears had been carefully hid- 
den from her knowledge, Mra, Loraine, who, in 
conversatiun with Mab’s aunt, had learnt of the 
tacit engagement which the young people had 
entered into, said to him one afternoon, as they 
sat together in the cosy library, where a cheerful 
fire dispensed genial warmth around, — 

“Dear Harry, I have a piece of news which 
will somewhat astonish you. Our Mabel was 
secretly engaged to her cousin before she left The 
Chestnuts; that accounts for the portrait, 
What a sly little puss she was not to mention it 
tous? I think it is very right they should 
marry, for both have means, and have known 
each other from childhood.” 

His face was averted from her, for he was 
watching Mab and Ray through the window as 
they strotied through the park, evidently enjoy- 
ibg & most familiar (éte-4 téte, which displeased 
hita ; and when he heard his mother’s words and 
&rasped the fact that Mab bad given her heart 











away, his face became grey with suppressed pas- 
sion ; and although it was winter he threw open 
the window t> breathe more freely, full of the 
one bitter thought that she was lost to him for 
ever, But even in his unjust anger, conscience, 
that silent monitor, whispered to him,— 

“ Why should you interfere? She has aright to 
please hers-If ; and you are only her guardian, with 
a sacred trust committed to your care,” 

His mother woudered why-he did not reply, 
and drew her chair nearer the fire to escape the 
frosty draught which chilled the blood in her 
veins, 

“T beg your—your pardon, dear mother,” he 
said, *‘ {> was very thoughtless of me to throw 
open the window ”’—this as he closed it softly. 
“ T am surprised to learn what you have told me, 
for it shows that my ward has not yet learned to 
trust either of us,” 

“Ob, Harry, it is not that ; but she is shy, and 
does not wish us to know of it yet, but she will 
be sure to ask your permission when the proper 
time arrives, and do not forget they were 
children together, and that she shared his home, 
and his mother was very kiod to her when you 
could not take charge of ber. I like bim very 
much ; he is a frank, fearlesa, fine young fellow, 
just such a man as i would willingly givea 
daughter of mine to.” 

“JT do not care, dear mother, to discuss the 
subject now, but will wait till Mabel thinks fit to 
mention her love affairs to me,""—how bitter and 
harsh his voice sounded even in his own ears | 
“ She is not of au age yet to know her own mind ; 
but if, on inquiry, 1 find he is eligible [ shall not 
refuse my cousent.” 

He left the room, and his mother over kui« ting 
sat and pondered, muriourivg,— 

“What has come to my poor boy: he is so 
stern even to me at times—-so unlike his bright 
old self? 1 wonder if he loves the girl, but dues 
not like to confess it lest people should say that 
he took advantage of his position to win the 
heiress for his wife! But there, that is abeurd ; 








he could select some one much higher in station | 


and far wealthier than our aweat Mabel. | 
wish he would confide in me; unasked I would 
not even hint at such a thing for I dread his 
anger,” 

Poor mother! how little you knew that the 
son you loved had by one falee step ruined his 
whole life, or that he was ashamed to pour his 
surrows into your gentle breast, although his Jove 
for you amounts to reverence, 

The days sped on their way, and the frost fiend 
had bound the earth with his hard breath, turn- 
ing water into solid masses of ice fit for the use 
of man, 

“Oh, how delightful!” said Mab, as she heard 
the head gardener say to Mr. Loraine,— 

‘It is quite safe now, sir; and me and my 
men have swept it until it is as smooth as a 
billiard board,” 

“We may venture on, then, guardy!” she 
asked, her lovely face beaming with pleasure, and 
dancing with delight at the prospect of enjoying 
the skating. 

“Yes; but be careful, child, and do not ven- 


” 


| ture near the apot where the staf and flag are 


placed ; that means danger,” 

“ Never fear, guardy ; Raymond will take care 
of me, There now, are you satisfied ?” 

He averted his face that she should not eee 
the frown that came into it at the mention of 
that name, and said, somewhat curtly,-- 

“ Yes, I suppose I must!” and then walked 
towards a small pavilion which lay snugly ea- 
sconced in a thick clump of shrubs, which was 
situated at one end of the lake, and was elegantly 
furnished as a retiring room, where the skaters 
could partake of refreshments, 

Mre, Loraine and Mab’s aunt sat together at 
the low window, that they might look on at 
the sport whilst enjoying all the comforts of 
the cosy chamber in whieh a fire had been 
lighted, 

Soon merry skaters were gliding along the ice, 
full of the animation of youth, their merry 
laughter finding an echo in the hearts of the two 
silver-haired dames for whom such & sport was 
now impossible, but who enjoyed the seene 








when they, too, had shared in such revels with 
those who had long since joined the ranks of the 
great majority, 

Raymond aud Mab chased each other in ever 
closing circles, and then, arm-in-arm, they 
skimmed aloug like swallows over the gleaming 
surface, which shone like glass in the rays of the 
wintry sun. 

Raymond stood, at laet, somewhat tired, talk- 
ing to # bevy of young girla; but Mab, still 
unwearied, disperted herself to her heart’s con- 
tent, when a little girl, who wes near the flag on 
the edge of the lake, let her india-rubber ball 
fall on the ice, along which it rolied merril 
and not dreaming of danger, because she knew 
not what the flag meant, s! 


’ 


ran eagerly after it 
amid quite a chorus of screams, 

Mab, who wae near, saw the child’s peril, aud, 
without a moment’s hesitation, skated on to the 
treacherous ice, which creaked and heaved under 
her light weight, and, seizing the litie girl 
tried to regain the firmer ice ; bus before sh 
could reach tafety the glassy mass cracked, and 
with a heroiem all her own, she, exerting her 
whole strength, threw the child from her, but 
sank herself, and vanished amid the floating 
débrie, 

Loraine, who had seen the accident, imme- 
diately bounded from the pavilion with the 
speed of an antelope, and, diving beneath the 
broken fragments groped his way to where she 
had sank just as Raymond reached the spot, and 
followed his brave exam pie. 

How it came about that Loraine found her 
and bronght to the bank he never knew; 
but a great throb of joy was in his heart, be- 
cause he held her half-irsensible form ia his 
arms, and, for the moment, ske was a'l his own 
aod he murmured,— 

“My darling, my precious love! Saved by 
me, thank Heaven |” 

But a woman’s wail emote upon his ear,— 

“Myson! my son! suve him, for the love of 
Heaven!” 

Then he heard his own mother’s voice eay,— 

‘Harry, Raymond Vincent is under the ice,” 

And a fierce joy possessed him, because now 
his uncouscious rival would no looger stand ia 
his:.way, but that bitter ery of agony still rang 


in bis cara, and proved too strong for him to 
resist, 

Although he did not wish to give up Mab to 
the care of another, yet his manly instincts 
overcame every other consideration, and, »!ac- 
ing his dear burthen in the strong arms of 
one of the gentlemen, he sain plunged inte 
the chill waters, aud succeeded in reseving 
poor Ray, from whom: every vestige of life had 
fled, 


Luckily, amongst the visiters was a medical 
man, who, after the body had been conveyed to 
the house, exerted all his skill and the resources 
of science to restoring animation, and succeeded, 
at Jast, almost against hop« 

Loraine naturally became the hero of the hour 
but le shrank away from his admirers, and shut 
himself in his chamber, because his emotions were 


such that he could not bear the thonght of even 
his own mother seeing him 

When he was alone he threw himaelf ou his 
knees and gave thanks to the Mest High for 


Mab’s safety, and for having been aaved from the 
moral guilt of crime in net giving way to t 
temptation which had so fiercely assailed bis, 
and to which he had nearly succumbed, 

Pacing the narrow confines cf his 
murmured,— 

“Would that [ had saved them and perished 
myself, my aching heart would be now stilled 
for ever!’ I snatched one kiss from her lips, 
dastard that I was, and feel it now, burning 
into my very soul, And what a delicious joy 
came into my heart when I held my beautiful 
one—my Mabel—in my arms, and epoke to her 
of my secret, although she could non hear me ; 
but—and the thought is madness~-she loves 
another, and I have given him back to her and 
life, Ohi kind Heaven, be merciful, and take 
away my heart of flesh and give me one of stone, 
that cannot be touched by human passions,” 

Meanwhile Mabel, in her own little room, lay 
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room, Le 


because it brought back vividly to their minds ‘and tried to think that her memory wae piay- 
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ing her o trick, for upon her brain there lay 
words which she thought she had heard when 
half-unconecious, she lay io her guardian’s arms. 
“My darling! my precious love! saved by me, 
thank Heaven!” and it filled her with sweet 
pleasure, although it might be only an illusion, 
aod hiding her blushing face in the pillow, 
tears of joy escaped from her eyes as she 
murmured,— 

“ He aaved my life, and I belovg to him. Oh! 
how I love him! but perhaps I am wrong. It 
may be a sin to think of him when I have 
promiged to be Ray's wife. I wish I had a 
nother who could advise me what to do! I 
cannot tell auntie, and dare not mention my 
secret to his mother of all women. What is 
.o becomaof met I cannot live without him!” 

It was bitter for her to feel that in the heyday 
of her life, when roses should strew her path, 
there should be only thorns to stab and wouud 
ber ; and she prayed to her Heavenly Father to 
take her into His keeping, and guide and protect 
her amidst the shoals and breakers of life ; and 
then sweet, refreshing sleep closed her blue 
veiued lids. And when ebe awoke she felt re- 
refreshed, and, dressing hastily, came down and 
joined the guests, but her wandering eyes caw not 
her guardian neither Ray. 

The grateful mother of the child she had saved 
eo heroically, at the risk of her own life, thanked 
her with grateful tears for the service she had 
rendered her, and Mab found herself the centre 
of attraction and che cynosure of all eyes. 

For the first time she learnt of Ray’s accident, 
and it pained her to think that he had risked his 
life for hers at a time when her heart had been 
given to auother ; and instead of joy she felt a 
keen sense of cadners that she had been untrue 
to him, the companion of her childhood, whose 
amile had ever welcomed her, and. whose mother 
had proved such a treasure-house of love and 
affection for the orphan she had taken into her 
nome, 

And her memory reverted to the time when, 
seated inthe orchard among the branches of an 
apple tree, he had brought her the first intelli- 
gence of her guardian’s coming, and then came 
the hours of parting in which Ray had spoken of 
his love, and passionately pleaded for hera in re- 
turn, and she had promised to be his little wife. 

But in a few short months this picture had 
been effaced by another, in which a grave, dark, 
handsome face had won its way into her inno- 
cent heart to the exclusion of everything else, 


until ehe lived only for it; and now he hadgiven | ‘Who else is worthy of being loved, dear?” 


her back life which would be worthless unless 
shared with him. 

What cared she for his years, which exceeded 
hers by more than half? He had become the 
idol of her young soul, and she loved him with 
allthe intensity of her impressionable heart, 
which beat only for him 

The series of accidents cast a gloom over the 
party, which soomseparated, leaving only Ray and 
bie mother behind. 

Even they had not long to stay, for he was 
going abroad wo India in the capacity of civil 
engineer ; and when he said the last good-bye to 
nis girl-love be was full of hope for the future, 
and never suapected that her love was not his. 

‘* Heaven bless you, my darling!” were his 
last words, and they often recurred to her io 
years tocome, “I know I am secure in your 
dear love, and some day I will return to claim 


vou us my wile, after having fought and won the | 


battle of life. Your guardian is one of the 
noblest of men, avid I leave you cheerfully in his 
care, knowing thai you will be safe.” 
“Yea, she thought,‘ safe from him, 
from my own inclinations,” 
When Ray had gone, and sailed over the salt 
seas, Loraine watched Mab keenly from day to 


but not 


> to see if she fretted for him, and he wondered | 


much why her amile was still as bright as before, 
and no tears came into her- gentle eyes for the 
jove that had left her, and might, perchance, 
isver return 

Mrs. Loraine had he 
both ward and guardian 


n love with each other ; 


suspicion’ aroused by 
hat they were secretly 
and not knowing of any 
impediment to their happiness, she resolved to 
probe the girl's heart, so as to ascertain the 


truth, and if it was as she suspected, to advise 
them to defy the opinion of the world, and marry. 

“It would be much better,” she thought, “ if 
they were to do that, instead of wearing out their 
hearts in one eternal longing for happiness.” 

And loving her son dearer than her own life, 
whose span was fast drawing to a close, she took 
the first opportunity of speaking discreetly to 
Mab ; and beinga woman of tact, did not rush at 
her subject but began by referring to Ray, 
saying,— 

“ My dear Mabel, have you heard from your 
cousin since he sailed }” 

“ Yes, dear Mrs. Loraine, but only once, He 
wrote véry cheerfully, and seemed to like the 
novelty of being aboard ship.” 

‘Come here, dear child, and sit near me.” 

Mab obeyed, and brought a footstool, and sat 
with her supny head resting on the old lady’s 
knee, presenting a sweet picture of youth and 
age, each sweet, pure and innocent, and full 
of love, for one and the same man, namely, 
Loraine. 

“Are you going to scold me, dear!” Mab 
asked, playfully. 

“No, my darling! why should If You are 
too good for anything bub caresses,” this as she 
laid her aged hand on the golden tresses lightly. 
‘*T want to see you happy. Do you really love 
your cousin? Pardon the question ; but being 
@ woman myself, I am quick to discern; and 
somehow, sweet ianocent, I think, when you 
promised to be his wife, you were too young to 
understand what it meant.” 

“ How clever you are! That was just what 
auntie told me; but dear Ray bothered me so 
that I said yes ; but indeed I only love him as a 
sister might a brother. Was it wrong of me to 
pronsise } 

“No dear, not if you thought that love 
would come with years, But, tell me, have you 
seen anyone since you could really love? Do not 
answer unless you choose,” 

Mab nestled in her lap, and looking up half 
sbyly into the sweet benign face that was bending 
over her with tender solicitude, said, as a tell-tale 
rosy blush stole into her cheeks,— 

“Cannot you guess? You are so wise, and 
know everything. I cannot help loving him; 
everybody does that.” 

Mab, do you mean my dear son, my noble 
boy!” she asked tremulously, for a great joy 
had come into her heart when the lovely girl 





half hinted her secret. 


said Mab, with such artless simplicity that the 
old jady smiled ; “he is so kind and good to 
everybody. Am I wrong in feeling this love for 
him?! It must be love, for I am sad when he is 
absent. And, oh! so glad when heis near me, 
and his voice sounds so sweet in my ears that I 
could listen to it for ever.” 

“There can be nothing wrong dear, iu true 
love | But remember the disparity in your 

a!’ 

“Oh!” aud now she blushed furiously, ‘I 
do not want to be his wife, but would like him 
to be my guardian always. He would not think 
of marrying a simple girl like me, when so many 
| ladies would like him for a husband.” 

The old lady laughed a low, silvery laugh 
ab the nuivete ditplayed by this lovely creature ; 
aud patting her head fondly said, playfully, — 

“We shall see what we shall see. Bide awee, 
sweet little birdie, and perhaps this dream of 
| your younog life will be fulfilled. Now kiss me, 
| aud run away, for you have to practice your new 
| song which ke gave you,” 
| Mab ran out of the room to hide her con- 
| fusion which her confession had given rise to; 
| but with all her heart felt joyous ; for had not 
| his mother bid her bope, and in her ghe-had a 
faithful ally ! 

In the drawing-room the zephyrs of early 
spring ruatled the curtains and toyed lovingly 
with the flowers which were so lavishly placed 
about the room, 

‘aking up a@ sheet of music, on the title page 
of which he had written,—‘' To dear Mabel, with 
her guardian’se affectionate wishes,—Lorarys,” 
she kissed the spot, because his hand had rested 
there, murtauriog,— 











“My love—my noble Harry!” and then 
she blushed at her own temerity, feeling her 
inferiority, and his many noble qualities of heart 
and intellect, 

Then seating herself she ran her fingers 
lightly over the keys and sang the song of his 
choice, her sweet soprano voice floating in waves 
of melody through the chamber and along the 
corridor, 

After she had ran through it once she said, 
half aloud,— 

“ He gave me this because of my parting with 
Ray ; but the wordr, though beautiful, do not 
touch my heart as if he were leaving me for 
some distant shore, I would weep then, and 
refuse comfort.” 

Little did she dream that outside the door 
stood Loraine, drinking in the sounds of her 
ever dear voice, and that he overheard her 
soliloquy, which revealed to him the state of 
her young heart ; and clasping his forehead he 
thought,— 

“Oh, Heaven, has it come to this—that the 
love I so covet is mine—that mever can be 
claimed by me? I wish that she would hate me 
instead! I could bear it better—ib would make 
me brave to try and forget her!” 

In the bitterness of this discovery there came 
again the words and music of the song, and for 
a brief space he was happy 4s he listened to the 
touching poem—one of Moore's, hie favourite 
poet. 

‘* Wilt thou say farewell love, 

And from me part? 

My tears will tell love, 
The anguish of my heart. 

Ili still be thine, and thou’lt be mine ; 
I'll love thee though we sever, 

Oh, say, can | e’er cease to sigh, 
Or cease to love !—oh, never ! 

Wilt thou think of me, love, 
When thou art far away ? 

Oh, I'll think of thee, love! 
Never, never 

Let not other wiles, love, 
Thy ardent heart betray £ 

Remember my smile, love, 
When I am far away.” 


He atole in noiselessly, and seating himself on 
a chair watched her with love’s hunger in his 
eyes! and in spite of himself a deep sigh 
escaped from his over-burdened heart; and 
turning she saw his anguished face, and for- 
getting everything but that she loved him, and 
that he was ead, she flew to his side and said, 
tremulously,— 

“Qh, guardy, what has happeued? Are you 
ile” 

“No, child,” and his voice shook under the 
strength of his deep emotion. “The words of 
the song touched me to the heart, Mabel, because 
I am about to leave England.” 

She staggered at the suddeness of the announce- 
ment, and clutched the back of a chair to save 
her from falling, her face as pale aa a lily, her 
eyes laden with terror as she gasped,— 

*Oh, no ; do not tell me that!” 

“Mabel, what are you saying? Do you kuow 
what your words imply?” he asked, hoarsely. 

“T only know that I cannot bear the thought 
of your leaving me. We have been so happy 
together.” 

“Ob, child, you know not my heart, or you 
would not say that! Every hour that I live 
in your society is torture to my soul ! ” 

“ Oh, how you must hate me, then !” 

Rising, be caught the fairy form in his strong - 
clasp, and pressing her to his heart, showered 
down hot, burning kisses that scorched her with 
love's fire, as he said,— 

‘Ie that hate, and that, and that! Ob, Mabel, 
why—oh, why, did you make me love you to dis- 
traction, when I am—oh, Heaven, I cannot tell 
you the secret that I have carried about with me 
for years !” 

She felt happy in his embrace, even though 
his words terrified her, and his kisses ran like 
fire through her quivering frame. 

“Do you love me, then!” she asked, pas 
sionately ; ‘‘and can you leave me to die—to 
wither like a poor flower thirsting for rain? Oh? 
no, that cannot be! Why should you go now 
that we know of each other’s love, just as the cup 
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of bliss is pressed to our lips? If you go I will 
go too, and will leave everything— everybody for 
your dear sake |” 

“This is madness,” he said, as he released 
her, and placed her in a seat; “in a moment of 
weakness [I said words that should never have 
escaped my lips. Oh! Mabel, leave me; go 
while you are still safe, or I might be tempted 
beyond my strength. If you love me, think of 
my honour, and save me from myeelf.” 

“Why should you say such strange words to 
met?’’ she faltered, “ One moment you speak of 
your love, and give me kisses, and the next you 
bid me leave you, as if I was hateful in your very 
sight. Is it because of Raymond?! I do not love 
him, but only you.” 

“It is not that, Mabel; would to Heaven no 
greater barrier than he stood in our way |” 

“ Then it must be that before you saw me you 
— your love to someone else, Oh! do not 

eep me in suspense, let me know the worst ; I 
am brave. See, my hand does not tremble, and 
my voice does not falter now.” 

“Oh! despicable coward that I am, to be 
shamed into the truth by a gentle girl like you. 
Let me recall my words, forget that they were 
ever spoken. Oh! do, for both our sakes, and 
let me paes out of your pure, young life like a 
black dream.” 

“Can love be so cruel? Oh! no,I cannot let 
the sweet assurance of your love be stricken down 
dead at my feeb without knowing why it should 
die, “Come, be brave, and tell me all; we may 
overcome every obstacle to our happiness. Did 
not I dare to love you when my vows had been 
plighted to another ?” 

He groaned in anguish of epirit, and sat with 
his head clasped in his hot, feverish hands, afraid 
fo own himself the dastard he appeared in his 
own eyes, 

Rising, she placed her small white hand on his 
shoulder, and her mere touch thrilled his very 
being. 

* Come, tell me your secret ; it will be sacred 
to me even were it murder itself. You do not 
know me, dear love, bow I can suffer if needs 
be. Try me, and you wiil not find me want- 
ing. Oh! epeak to me; say anything rather 
than keep silent like this. See, 1 am at your 
side, ready to share your sorrow and to comfort 
you.” 

Raising his head, he said, 

"Mabel, I owe it to. you to confess all,” and, 
placing a chair for her, she seated herself close 
beside him and clasped his hand to give him 
courage. “My own heart condemns me,” he 
said, bitterly ; “and, when you know all, even 
you will not excuse me. 

“ Listen, Mabel, to the sad story of my life, 
Years ago, whea travelling abroad, I conceived 
& mad infatuation for « foreign, worthless 
woman, and, in a moment of weakness, I married 
her,’ 

“Go on,” she said, calmly, although she was 
fast losing control of her senses, for she had no 
idea that his confession would reveal anything 
like what she had listened to, but thougho 
that, in a moment of anger, he had slain a man, 
_ that the crime stood between his love and 

er. 

“ She still lives, oh! but not as my wife. She 
deserted me for another, and Iam not able to 
geb my heart high enough to publish my shame 

© the world for my sweet mother’s sake, who 
does not know my secret,” 

He had, whilst speaking, averted his face, lest 
he should read his condemnation in hers, and be 
thrust forth from the paradise which her love 
had created for him. 

But, hearing no response, no word of reproach 
or comfort from her lips, he turned and saw her 
white face and closed eyes, and, fearing that the 
shock had killed her, raised her in his arme and 
bore her to the library to his mother, saying, 
hoarsely,— 

“ Mother, I have killed her!” 

And then, placing Mab’s imsensible form on 
Pr he staggered, and fell heavily to the 

oor, 


(Continued on page 117.) 








MEN AND THEIR WIVES. 
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Tue relations of man and wife ought, in the 
first place, to be marked by invariable mildnese 
and kindliness—the proofs of profound attach- 
ment and exhaustless esteem. ‘he most perfect 
confidence ought to exist between man and 
wife, for barmony and happiness caunot exist 
without. 

Confidence is the moral chain that unites 
man to woman. When the place of confidence 
is usurped by suspicion then comes a moneter 
who breeds quarrels and even hatred—jealousy. 
There is a great deal of selfishness in jealousy. 
Those who are most ready to entertain so bitter 
a sentiment are not so much annoyed at their 
partner loving another as that he or she no 
longer loves her or him. 

If the first suspicions of want of allegiance are 
met by an increased kindness and attention the 
frail partner is.at~once reclaimed to a sense of 
duty ; but if met by the iadication of an injured 
pride and vanity, by ill-humour, morogeness, and 
irascibility, the partner for life is often lost for 
ever, But the fact is, that suspicions should 
never be indulged in. 

The expression of an unjust suspicion alienates 
love and esteem for ever. If there is foundation 
for such, it is no longer suspicion but reality, and 
to be great or gracious the culprit should be 
pardoned, The frail party will be thus re- 
claimed, 

There is no greater sign of folly and stupidity 
than a suspicious and jealous disposition. 

Not to be jealous is by some supposed to be 
indifferent, whereas it is want of amiability and 
kindly attentions that marks indifference. To 
please and to be loved, the qualities of the heart 
must be united to the riches of the mind, It is 
an incontestable thing that kindly attentions, 
managed with intelligence and delicacy, both wia 
and hold in their keeping more hearts than 
physical beauty can ever command. 

A man should not be exacting or dissatisfied 
with what his wife does. 
begin by reforming himself, before he criticises 
his wife's faults. It is a wiser policy to approve 
than to disapprove, and ensures peace at home. 
But above everything a man must never be pas- 
sionate or rude to his wife. The first and 
slightest intimation of such want of self-control 
destroys for ever the most delicate and the 
most exquisite illusion in the intercourse of the 
sexes, 

A man should not oppress his wife with his 
assumed superiority of intelligence." He should, 
on the contrary, listen to her advice with eager- 
ness, for the slightest symptoms of contempt 
touch a woman to the quick, and a woman 
whose pride has been hurt by her husband can 
always find her own meanb of revenge. Words 
that humiliate, remarks that bring forth a blush, 
hints that wound self-love, should be carefully 
avoided. 

A man stiould always stand in such a rela- 
tion to his wife that she can never feel the wish 
to seek consolation by relating her troubles to 
another. If she does so toa female, the latter 
will poison her mind ; if she does so to & man, 
the husband has already lost all moral as- 
cendency. 

Patience is one of the most important qualities 
in a good husband. [t is requisite in order to 
understand a wife’s character, a thing never easily 
arrived at, It is necessary in order to enter 
into all those graceful trifles which more par- 
ticularly characterise a woraan's conduct, If, 
when a wife is playful and caressing, the husband 
is morose and indifferent, repugnance gradually 
results. 

When a man’s tastes Co not assimilate with 
his wife’s the woman can be brought to sympa- 
thise with his sentiments by patient cultivation, 
but never by abrupt proceedings, 








Tue Sundews are carnivorous plants. When 
an insect touches the liquid on the leaves it is 
held while the leaf covers over it, smothering it, 
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seemed at its close to have draw 





THE ROMANCE OF IVY MOSS, 


—:0i— 


CHAPTER XXI. 
HALCYON DAYS OF REST. 


Ir was not long before Ivy realised thas in 
Ronald Dundas’s o!d home she was in every way 
&@ more truly happy woman than she had ever 
been hitherto, or indeed had ever thought to 
be, 


Her health mended rapidly; her heart grew 
light ; and one day she actually caught herself 
smiling at the recollection of that whilom incliua- 
tion of hers for the joyless asceticiem of a 
cloistered existence. 

Life within varrow nunnery walls might be all 
very well—at least, for those who by nature 
were really fitted for it; but surely a life of 
freedom in the beautiful wide green country, 
with summer coming on, and with fresh air and 
sunshine, and the song of birds everywhere 
around one, was @ thousand times preferable after 
all? 

The solemn unbroken calm of Huntiogtower, 
thought Ivy, was as soothing, as healing to a 
weary body and eoul, as was the delightful, 
health-giving Wiltshire air itself. 

She often heard from Cynthia, Countess of 


Exe, who was wow abroad, in Paris, with her 


husband—frank, blithe, breezy letters they were, 


exactly like Cynthia herself. 

They were always welcome, these letters, 
always did Ivy good—Cynthia, one could tell 
enjoyed life keenly, and made the very beat of it, 

Bub no letter addressed to * Mrs, Drew” bad 
as yet arrived at Huntingtower from Boston, or 
indeed, from any where else in the States. 

Nevertheless, Ivy knew that Keith Faleone: 
had not forgotten her, nor the promise he had 
given her before he went away. 

That promise of his, should he live to return, 
would be kept faithiully—of that she had no 
fear. Therefore night aud morning she prayed 
for his safe return. 

And every day that dawned anew and ended 
Ivy Dundas 
and Mrs, Falconer more nearly to each other, 
Ivy, indeed, had grown to love her invalid mor: 
dearly than pen can depict. 

Isobel Falconer kissed her at their greeting in 
the morning, kissed ber when they parted ac 
night—never now omitted to do so; and on one 
orcasion, when they were separating at a some 
what later hour than usual, Mrs. Falconer had 
broken intoa fit of hysterical weeping upon Ivy's 
shoulder, 

Ivy held her mistress close to her bosom then, 
her own tears falling upon the sof silver-white 
hair. 

“J wonder how it is, Mrs. Drew, that I have 
grown to care for you so dearly-~so dearly in so 
short a while? I wonder how it is?” sobbed 
Isobel Falconer. ‘' It must be the ghostly hands 
of little dead children that draw and that hold 
our souls together | 

“The little child of whom you were 4o lately 
bereft wae so like—must in life have been so 
very like the sweet little one whom—whom [ 
myself lost in such cruel fashion more than 
twenty yeara ago! It is that—it must be that,” 
wept Isobel Falconer almost wildly. ‘I love you 
for your child’s sake-—he was so like my own !”’ 

But never again, after that first ovening of 
Ivy’s arrival at Huntingtower, wheo Isobel 
Falconer had swooned away on beholdiog the 
contents. of the stranger's jet locket, had the 
elder woman asked to be allowed to see the 
treasured little portrait of her wnurse-com- 
panion’s lost darling ; though oftentimes Ivy 
noticed that Isobel Falconer’s worn aud wistful 
eyes were fixed, with a pathetic yearning look, 
upon the smooth black locket with its golden 
clasp, 

One perfect morning in early June, when the 
air was deliciously balmy with sunshine and 
roses, Ivy perauaded Mrs. Falconer to quit for a: 
hour or 80 the-great.cool shadowy house, and to 
accompany her on a drive in an open carriag 

The light crept into the invalid’s eyes; a 
faint colour stole into her thin cheeks; the 
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her flesh--Mra Falconer at the same time whis- 
pering plaintive 
Take me in t& awhile, Ida—that, you 
know, I cannot bear !”’ 
And they would leave the suony grounds and 
gardens forthwith, and enter the cool and 


sbad wy house once mcre. 





With regard to the old Baronet himself, Ivy 
had as yet seen nothing of him; avd she had 
now been at Huntingrower for nearly three 
weeks. 

Old Sir Roderick—Ronald’s grandfather —as it 
happened, was a prisoner in his own euite of 
rooms, which were upon the south side of the |} 
house: but hi laughter Tsobel visited him 
there, and sat a with her father daily. 

Sir Roderick, |! earned from Mrs, Falconer, 


1ad caught cold in the spring, a few days before 
her—Ivy's—arrival ; having impradently and 
obstinately gone out in his chair one day when 
the east-wind was blowing pitilessly. An attack 
»t his enemy—pbronchitis—was the result of the 
old gen > that his faithful gray- 
was Just now experiencing 
unenviable time of it. 

One afternoon, towards five o'clock, Ivy, on 
her way to the pleasauuce, with a book, happened 
to be passing Mrs. Whinney’s parlour. 

The be isekee pe r, hearing her, looked out into 
the passage and invited Mrs. Drew into the 
parlour for a cup of tea, 

Ivy was really fond 
dame, and she assented 

la the dear mistress lyi 

juired Mra Whioney, i 
nered old way 


“er 
ieMau & Folly 
haired valet, Joonson 


2 BoOmewha 


the little chatty old 
4 wily. 
g down, madam?” 
her prim nice-man- 


No, Ivy explaived to her-—-Mra, Falconer was 
sitting just then with old Sir Roderick upstairs ; 

Livy fas that she was drinking tea with 
him tle bcle 

he-—Ivy | —having nothing else to do, 

had intended to goa with her book ia the 
gardens, and read there until dinner-time, 
was now esta! 1 rule for her to dine every 
evening eed, to take all meals in company 
with the mistress of Huntingtower. 

Aud good old Mrs ley never wearied of 
expressiog her awazem and delight at the 
wou improvement in the health of “the 
dear mistress,” which Ivy’s coming to the old 
honse had in some mysterious fashion effected. 

[t was truly an amendment, said the dame, 
with uplifted wrinkled hands, that she never had 
dreamed she might live to see, 


i housekeeper’s parlour at Huntingtower 
was a pleasant, cosy room, with pots of migno- 
netre and geranium in the open window ; and a 
fluffy Persian kitten, this afternoon, lay curled 
up eep upon the red cushion which covered 
the iow wide wiccow seat. 








| secret at Huntingtower—I mean all this touch- 
| ing the 
| Ron—-— between Sir Roderick Dundas and his 











| signature, very cunningly imitated, was somehow 


Ivy sat down idly by the sleeping kitten ; and, 
with her back to the light, rested her elbow upon 
the window ledge; white clematis and yellow 
jasmine nodding sweetly in the while. 

Over their tea and hot-battered cake they fell 
a chatting about all corts of things—chiefly 
matters, of course, concerning the Dundas 
family aod the many domestic troubles which 
had befailen Huntingtower 

And many, too, were the legends which Mrs. 
Whinney had to tell relating to the wild youth 





of Ronald Dandas—how often he’ had trans- 
gressed, and how often Sir Roderick had forgiven 
him; the money the young man had spent ; his 
terrible extravagance ; and the good-tempered 
daring of the sinner through it all. 

**Ah. be was a hare-brained, dare-devil one— 
if you'll pardon me, Mrs. Drew—-to be sure!” 
the old woman eaid, with a mournful abake of 
her nice white cap, with its pear) beads and satin 
strings, “Yet in spite of his reckless ways— iu 
spite of everthing--everybody, I do. believe, 
liked him ; everybody hereabout, I know, was 
sorry for him when-—-when he went away for 
good” 

Naturally it was with deepest interest that Ivy 
listened to all thie 

With her back to the peeping jasmine and the 
westeriog «un, and her face thus in tremulous | 
leafy shadow, Ivy stirred her tea thoughtfully 
the cup at the time resting upon ber knee, 

“Went away for good, Mre. Whinney }” she 
repeated slowly. “How, I wonder, did that 
happen ?” : 

‘* Well, ma'am, ’tis true I say, ‘for good,’” re- 
plied the housekeeper sadly, “though I fear me 
I should by rights have said ‘for evil;’ for 
from that dark day when the shameful business 
came to light, and Sir Roderick, in a fit of 
wrath that I suppose one canvot wonder at in 
the circumstances, turned Mr. Ronald out of the 
house—-from that dark day, ma'am, I say, we 
never have once set eyes upon the poor erring | 
young man | 

“Nor indeed heard any more whatever con- 
cerning bia aud his welfare—and I don’t sup- 
pose, Mrs. Drew, for the matter o’ that, we ever 
shall again | 

‘* Dearie, dearie me, it was a ead and gloomy 
day-—-getting on now for seven years ago or 
more—-was that one on which Mr. Ronald 
Dundas left Huntingtower for ever |” 

“Is it,” Ivy asked, quietly, after a moment 
or two of reflection, “is it in any wise kept as a 


truth of the final quarrel between 
grandson? If so, Mrs, Whinney, perhaps we 
ought not to speak of it?” 

“ A secret!” cried Mra, Whinvey. ©“ Oh dear, 
no, ma'am, not in the least. Why, the whole 
county of Wilts knew of it within four-and- 
twenty hours after it had happened. It was the 
talk of the neighbourhood for a long, long while. | 
Everyone, of course, was heartily sorry for old 
Sir Roderick ; but I fancy they were sorrier still 
for poor Mr. Ronald.” 

Ivy, inseneibly, lowered her voice, as, with 
unsteady band, she Jeaned forward and set her 
empry cup upoa the table. 

Mra. Whinuey promptly refilled it 

“What did Ron——— what did he do?” Ivy } 
asked ; and she was obliged to clear her voice as | 
she put the question. 

“Ob, it was money at the bottom of ib, 
ma'an; of that you may be sure!” replied 
Mrs. Whinney, simply. “ Bat wheiher or not he 
actually forged Sir Roderick’s name for the 
amount, or whether or not he went to the Jews 
in London, and so raised it like on the estate, I 
never rightly understood—for I've no head for 
figures, Mrs. Drew, except when | do ’em in my 
own way. Bat I do know that Sir Roderick’s 





or other mixed up in the affair; and that Mr. 
Romald, by means that were neither fair nor law- 
ful, got hold of the money he wanted.” 

Ivy shivered in the warm afternoon sunshine. 

“ And how much was it 1” she asked. 

** Fifteen thousand. pounds,” replied Mrs, 
Whinney, with a sigh, ‘and not one penny less, 





ma’am,” 


And this was the man whom she had once 
loved passionately, Ivy was thinking very bitterly 
—the father of her little dear innocent Derrick ! 

The man who, in shameful exile from the home 
of his race, and in the picturesque guise of a care- 
less landscape painter, had wandered south-coaat- 
ward to find her at De!l Cottage, the lonely gray 
fiat house buried amid the downs ; and with his 
dark splendid beauty and false captivating tongue 
had wooed her, won her, and had made her his 
wife, 

And this was Ronald Dundas, her husband, 
thought Ivy, in truth a man no less than a 
crimival in the eyes and estimation of his fellow 
men | 

“Dear, dear,” she heard Mrs. Whioney chatting 
an, ‘what a scene it all was to be sure—a fearful 
scene—-when Mr. Ronald was found out! He 
swore, Sir Roderick swore ; and the poor dear 
mistress herself was dangerously ill for months 
afterwards, Ip might have happened no longer ago 
than yesterday, so clearly, when I speak of it, 
does it all come back to my mind. ‘I’ve done 
with you,’ stormed Sir Roderick, ‘thief and 
swindler that you are. Henceforth you are no 
heir, no flesh and blood of mine, (Go, sir! And 
never again darken the threshold of Huntingtower. 
Go!’ And Mr. Roitald—high and proud as 
Lucifer - went.” 

** Bad grandson——bad husband—bad father !” 
Ivy muttered ineensibly; and epeaking more 
loudly than she was aware, “ Bad to the very 
core!” 

“No, not all bad, ma’am,” pleaded the little 
old housekeeper charitably, having caught those 
few last muttered words of Ivy's. "No one, 


| somehow, could help loving him when he was a 


lad—TI will say that ; though he was bold-spirited 
and daring enough even then. 

“Why, Mrs. Drew, he used to think naught of 
letting himself down to the terrace-walk from 
his bedroom window up there on the second floor 
~-yes, the identical recom, Mrs. Drew, ma’am, 
which is now yours—-when all the household was 
abed and asleep, and of coming home in the small 
houre of the night, and climbing the walls like a 
squirrel to get back again to his room, 

“Sir Roderick, however, pever knew of this, or 
there would have been a fine disturbance, you 
may be sure ! 

A fterwards—afterwards, though, it all came 
to his ears,” said Mrs. Whinney somewhat hazily 
—‘the drinking, the bad company, the dis- 
reputable gaw bling debtsand goings on generally ; 
but at the time he was in ignorance of it all. 

* You see, ma’am, the old gentleman was very 
strict with the young man in those days; too 


strict-—strict to a fault—we always said at 
Huntingtower. Anyway, Mr. Ronald was never 


the one to brook contradiction or restraint. He 
said that he was old enough-to have a night-key 
of his own—Sir Roderick held a different opinion. 
And so what was deaied the young man in a fair 
and open way, as you may say, he took his own 
secret reckless means of getting. He would have 
hia liberty at any price. It is a miracle, and 
nothing short of it, thas he never came to harm 
or broke his neck outrigit, It would have been 
certain death,” shivered Mrs. Whinney, “if he 
had fora moment let go his hold, lost bis pre- 
sence of mind, and dropped upon the terrace 
stones |” 

How in the world did he manage it, then?” 
Ivy asked curiously. 

This rambling talk of the kind old woman's 
touching toe youth and misdemeanours of Ronald 
Duaodas was verily of the liveliest interest to Ivy, 
his forsaken wife, trivial as it might all have 
sounded in the ears of other people. 

* Well, ma'am, Johnson the valet alwayz 
said,” Mrs, Whiuney replied, “that the young 
master managed it very skilfully by knotting his 
bedclothes together, and making a sort o' rope in 
that fashion ; but we none of us ever knew for 
certaiv. Mr. Ronald went his own way, kept his 
own counsel; and it wasn’t for us, of course,” 
added Mrs. Whinney, “to open the eyes of old 
Sir Roderick.” 

“And the getting back, you say?” suggested 
Ivy, wonderingly. 

“Why, that. ma’am,”.Mrse, Whinney answered, 
“was, I should suppose, a far easier business 
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than the getting out, for an active, slender young 
fellow like Mr. Ronald wasthen. On the western 
side of the mansion there is, as you aré aware, « 
good deal of trellis-work, strong and serviceable, 
partly of wood and partly of iron, It reaches 
more than half-way up the walla of the houee, 
and is in the summertime pretty nearly hidden by 
the mass ofcreepers, Above the trellis the limbe 
of the ivy are so old and so thick and so horny 
that they would, I fancy, resist the weight of a 
much heavier man then Mr. Ronald. 

“You never saw him, Mrs. Drew, or at « glance 
you would have discerned the gay, reckless spirit 
of him im'bts besutifui dark bold eyes.” 

Still with her backete the amber sunset 
light, and with the dancing leaf-shadows quiver- 
ing over her features, Ivy smiled to think that 
she was being gravely informed that she | 
never in her life looked upon the face of Ron 
Dundas. 

“There is,” exclaimed the housekeeper, sud- 
denly, “a fine picture of him in the large diuing- 
room, painted whem he waa about seventeen or 


eighteen. He is taken on horseback—his favour- 
ite mare. 1 do not think that you have yet been 
into the large dining’room, have you, Mrs, 


Drew ¢" 

“No, not yet.” 

“Then will you come with me now, madam ? 
{ should be very happy to show you the pictures 
there if you would }” 

And Mrs, Whinney, rising, took down a key 
from a row of several which hung upon a 
«mahogany board that was nailed to the parlour 
wail. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Whioney,” Ivy returned 
quickly. “I should like very much, since I may, 
to eee the pictures in the Jargo dining-room of 
Huntingtower.” 


It was in truth a vast apartment, Ivy found, | 


that was never tenanted in these days, with a 
lofty groined ceiling in carved oak, aud with 
numerous portraite and other pictures adorning 
ite sombre walls, 

Its long windows—eight or nine of them in all 


-—were barred and shuttered ; but good old Mrs, | 


Whinney had eoon let daylight in; the strong 


red glory of the down-going san quickly scattering | 


the goblin ‘shadows. 
Ivy halted abruptly before the first portrait 
ehe camé to. 


It was that of a gallant gentleman, painted in | 


brilliant uniform. 

‘“Who is this ?’’ she exclaimed. 

Mra. Whinney was 4 few yards in advance of 
Tvy, and the dame stepped back ab once to her 
side. 

“That, ma’am,” explained the housckeeper, 
“is the late Colonel Falconer, the dear mistrese’s 
husband that was. We fell a victim, as you may 
perhaps have heard, to a terrible pestilence out 
in Burmah. A fevert it was of the worst type 
which at the same time carried off Colonel 
Dundas and his wife aleo—Mr. Ronald’s father 
and mother, I mean-—-who were out there 
together with Colonel Falconer.” 

Ivy recalled instantly what Keith Falconer 
himself had told her one morning upon the 
breezy pier at Stoke Bay. 

“TI remember,” she said softly, 
earnestly at the gallant soldier form 
sad story.” 

Mrs, Whinney’s own mild gaze then wandered 


still gazing 
"To was a 


from the brilliant canvas, and rested for a} 


moment upon the face of Ivy. 

The dame uttered a little ery. 

Ivy started ; turned ; their eyes met, 

“ What a foolish, fanciful old' woman I am, to 
be sure!” exclaimed Mra, Whinney, apologeti- 
cally. “Just now, Mrs. Drew, Lactually thought 
—just for the minute—that—that-—” 

She stammered, hesitated, 

** Yes?” questioned Ivy wonderingly 

“Oh, nothing, after all, ma’am! It isn’t 
worth telling,” answered the dame quite gently. 
“Tama silly old body.—there’s no doubt about it,” 

And, so saying, the housekeeper moved on 
down the great room ; and presently she stopped 
before another picture, 

“Here, Mrs. Drew is what I want to show 
you,” she called to Ivy, “See—this is Mr, 
Ronald,” 











CHAPTER XXII. 
THE SKELETON CUPBOARD AT HUNTINGTOWER, 


Tvy held her breath. 

She stared long and intently at the portrait of 
little Derrick’s father. 

Although in the picture before her, the sub 
ject of it had not yet grown to full manhood, ian 
fact, was a mere etripling, there was no mis- 
taking for whom it was intended, 

Tt was Ronald Dundas. 

The painting was cleverly done, the likeness 
was unquestionably a good one, There, from 
his easy seat in the saddle, bis dark eyes, with 
the brilliant red-brown light in them that Ivy 
knew so well, seemed to amile mockingly down- 
watd into herown, ~ * 

She shuddered involuntarily. 

To is very like,” she said at last, incautioualy. 
She spoke as one in a dream. 

“Eh?” exclaimed Mrs. Whinney, not quite 
understanding. ‘I beg your pardon, ma’am. 
Did you say that the portrait ——” 

Ivy roused herself, She hastened to conceal 
her unlucky alip, the blood spreading warmly in 
her cheeka, 

“T should have said—-I meant to. say—that— 
that from what.you have told me, Mrs. Whinney, 
I shonld judge the likeness to be a good one.” 

“Oh,” said Mra, Whinney thoughtfully. 

Here was a portrait of old Sir Roderick Dundas 
himself, taken years back, in hunting dress—in 
dapper “ pink,” ‘with a black-velvet peaked cap 
upon his head, crop in hand, and with eager 
bounds snuffing the award at bi» feet. 

There, close. by, hung Lady Dundas, Sir 
Roderick’s wife, painted in a velvet robe, with a 
dusky crimson curtain, and a faint blue land- 
seape beyond it, in the rear of her. 

She had been a beautiful young Irishwoman of 
high degree—the loveliest gentlewowan of her 
tiwe, said Mrs. Whinney ; and there was sowe- 
thing of the look of her grandson Ronald, thought 
Ivy, but did not say so, in the turn of her lady 
ship's small haughty head and in the direct gaze 
of her proud dark eyes. 

“She died young,” observed Mrs, 
softly. 

Here was a famous Dundas beauty, fair and 
joyoue-looking, of the reign of George III. There 
hung a dashing and handsome, but utterly worth- 
less young blade, who had not been altogether un- 
known at the Court of George iV. 

“He was killed, poor young man, In « duel 


Whinney 





| 
| 
| 
}. 
| 
| 


fought in Belgium,” remarked Mrs. Whinuey, -| 


mournfully ; “and from ail accounts—for there 
was « lady in the ugly story—lI am afraid, Mrs 
Drew, that he deserved his fate |” 

“ Why, he is like Ronald!” cried Ivy again on 
the spur of the moment, without thinking. 

In unfeigned surprise Mrs, Winney stared at 
her. 

“Do you mean our Mr, Ronald—him that we 
have been speaking about this evening, or some 
one elae ?”” questioned she, with her pretty old 
dimpling smile. 

‘No—of course, I mean yes,” Ivy answered, in 
greab confusion now. For this time she could 
hit upon no handy common-place remark or con- 
versational turn with which to cover her second 
lapeus linguee. 

“ Well, there is certainly a slight resemblance, 
now that you do mention it, Mrs. Drew,” said 
the housekeeper thoughtfully; “but I never 
noticed it before in the pictures. That unhappy 
young man there was a thorough Dundas; and 


so, indeed, is Mr, Ronald. Perhaps that may be | 


ib,” added the dame vaguely, with a parting 
glance at the portrait of the wild young courtie: 
who had been rapiered through the body ina 
foreign land, 

Near to an end window, through which poured 
warmly the dying sun-glow, Ivy noticed a por- 
trait group of three---three separate pictures, ir 
fact. 

It was the centre one of the group which had 
gripped her attention. ; 


| with his Aunt Isobel’s consent, 
|; crimson rose which you see, ma'am, there upon 





side hangs the Colovel’s wile, 
in the middle is--——” 

**Yes. Who is that hanging there between 
the other two!” Ivg interrupted almost breath- 
lessly ; having neither beed vor hearing just 
then for aught but that centre portrair. 

Where-—in what circumstances in her life be- 
fore bad Ivy beheld that same bright yet serious 
face, with the clear faint rose-leaf complexion ; 
that same soft dark bair with a purple ghot upon 
it ; and those sweet aud serious dark-biue, dark- 
lashed eyes ? 

Where—in dreams or ia 

“That, of course,” Mrs 


That, of course, 


etual life! Where? 
Whinney was repeat- 


| ing, “ between the other two is the dear mistresa 


herself ; though no one who had seen her when 
she was a young and happy girl would, I must 
allow, recognise that for her picture now 

* But io was Mr Ronald himself who one day, 
painted in that 


her breast. Mr. Rouald, ivodeed, had a very 
skilful hand with his pencil and paint-brush ; 
aud, as the mistress’s picture had grown a bit 
faded, he said that a dash of colour would brighten 
it up again.” 

**Was the portrait,” [vy asked, a trifle huskily, 
“ painted before or after her marriage?” 

She could not remove her gaze from the picture 
of Mra. Falconer ; painted as she had beer sand 
as Huntingtower had knowa her in her young 
and happy girlhood. 

“Oh, before,” was the dame's reply-—“in the 
days when she waa Miss I.obel Dundas! After 
her marriage her health was always delicate— 
never certain--or she would have gone oub to 
Burmah with Colovel Falconer. 

“ When--when that last cruel blow fell upon 
her-—I mean the loss of her child, ma’am, in so 
terrible a manner—her strength and spirits de- 
clined rapidiy; gave way utterly; her health 
broke down, in fact, altogether.” 

*Tell me something about it all,” Ivy said, in 
tones that were still boarse and difficult, and with 
her eyes still riveted upon the fair, lovely face of 
Isobel Dundas. 

In her picture, thought Ivy, she looked as if 
she and sorrow could have naught to do with 
each other ; and yet, in the on coming years, as 
Txobel Faleoner, how .had it been with her ? 
Verily she had drained “ uhe chalice of grief” tu 
its netherumost dregs ! 

** Have you never, then, heard the story of the 
death of Mrs. Fateconer's little daughter ; her one 
little child, in whom her very life was wrapped 
up; who was indeed as the whole world to her?” 
Mre. Whinney inquired. 

‘Something of it,” replied Ivy absently, 
“some time ago, I certainly did hear from Mr, 
Keith Faleoner. But I fancy he could tell me 
only part of the story.” 

Herself nothicg loth to give her listener 
further enlightenm+nt, Mrs Whinney cleared her 
voice ; primly, as she did so, folding her hands 
before her. 

* After all, Mrs. Drew,” quoth she, “it is a 
story that is soon told—-a short and grievous one, 
and soon told. 

“Upward of twenty years ago the mistress had 
in her service here at Huntingtower a wretch of 
& woman,” said Mrs. Whiouey sternly, “ named 
Phabe Blount; and I do vot believe that a more 
evil natured creature than Pheebe Blount ever 
drew breath on this earth 

“She wae engaged to be married—-or so it was 
supp rsed—to a St+phen Gurdon, by no means a 
young man, avd one in every way, | should say, 
about as bad as herself. So far they were a good 
match. 

Gurdon was one of Sir Roderick’s under- 
keepers ; but, being strongly suspected of having 
mixed himself up with a notorious burglary- 
poaching gaug—though so far he had never been 
caught red-handed—be was under notice to take 
himself off. He was a low-browed, sulky-looking 
brute ; and he went about muttering, so it was 


| g.id, that somehow or other be would be re- 


“Ah, yes,” spoke Mrs. Whinney sympatheti- | 
cally, following the direction of Ivy’s eyes, “ upon 
one side of that lovely painting, madam, you see 
her brother, Colonel Dundas; upon the other 


venged. 

“Well, Phobe Blount, ma’am, was a bold 
hussy, if ever there was ove, and frequently she 
would be as insolent as ab > was brazev, The dear 
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IT WAS 


mistres? aaid that I was to send her packing. She 
was not fit for service at Huntingtower, 

“She went; and I stood at 
to watch her depart. She lookec 7 defiantly back at 
me; still with a horrible smile upon her features ; 
and she shook her clenched hand at the house 
she wae quitting. Bold av brass, Mrs, Drew, 
I "heabe Blount aad her belongings went straight 

the cottage of Stephen Gurdon, But early on 
the nexb morning that cottage in the copse 
was found to be deserted—the pair of thera had 
vanished, 

* And at Huntingtower, on that same morning 
it was indeed a dreadful state of affairs. It was 
liscovered that during the night the house had 
been broken into; an entrance having been effected 
throu; ha pantry window ; and that the one thing 


stolen by the cowardly thieves waa just the most | 


— us thing that the house contained—little 
ivy Falconer, the poor mistress’s oply child.” 

‘But the nurse,’ suggeated Ivy Dundas, 
dreamily-—her eyes once more wandering, as Mrs. 
Whinney had paused, upward to the fair un- 
troubled face of Isobe) Dundas, old Sir Roderick’s 
daughter—‘‘ where was she? What was she 
doing?” 

“here were two nurses sleeping in the child’s 
room at the tiie,” replied Mrs, Whinney, 
gravely, “ the head-nurse, an elderly experienced 
persor ; and avother, a younger woman, 

“The child’s cot 
nest ; the two women were siumbering heavily, 
and could not be roused, A doctor was sum 
moned, and he said that they wouldn’t wake iox 
hours, They had been 

drugged.” 


“And the c ~? was never found-—never again 


heard of §” asked Ivy Dundas 

* Never, Mre, Drew. But later on in the day 
a little black \ Ivet bonnet and cape lined with 
white satin were seen 
and rushes of th rer down yonder in the park 
And we knew, alas, th that the very worst 
had happeved, The child had been murdered— 
drowned | 


THE CENTRE 


n upper window | 
| woman, sorrowfully. 
| that could be done was done unweariediy-~yet all | 
The Huntingtower | 





waa empty, like a robbed 





chloroformed ; or | 


aught amongst the weeds | 
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ONE OF THE GROUP OF PORTR 


“ But of course they searched for her every 
| where | t” put in ivy Dundas, mechanically, 

* Ab, trueb me. Mrs. Drew |” replied the old 
‘* Be sure that everything 


to no purpose whatever. 
river is swift and deep, with a frightful under- 
current which is more dangerous than one can 
imagine. 
and drawn off wherever it was possible to drag it 
or drain it, but no tidings ever came to us of the 
lost child, She was gone, And notwithstanding 
the large reward which was offered by Sir 
Roderick Dundas for any information concerning 
them, those murderous wretches, Mrs, Drew, were 
never captured !” 

“ Mra, Whinney,” said Ivy, with an abrupt- 
ness of mien which must have seemed to the kiad 
little old dame rather cold and ungracious at the 
rooment—‘‘ this great long room is growing dim 
and ghostly now that the eun has gone down and 
the dusk is falling. Let us come away, and shut 
it up again! All the same, my thanks are due 
to you for allowing me to accompany you here to 

look at the pictures.” 

So Mrs. Whinney locked the mighty oak door 
aud left the place once more to the silence and 
the darkness— perhaps to the ghosts of dead-and- 


; gone Dundases | 


ivy then shook hands with the pleasant old 
dame, and went up to her own room. upon the 
reco 18 floor, 

Somehow her mind dwelt a good deal more 
closely upon the fair exquisite face of Isobel Dun- 
das than upon the story of the loss of the beloved 
only child of Isobel Falconer. 

Where—where in her life before—Ivy kept 


| asking hervelf, had she looked upon that same 


fair fresh girlish face, so serious, 80 sweet, 80 
singularly haunting in its fresh bright youth 1 

Where . . where ? 

Suddenly she recollected. 

4 cloud as it were passed from her memory, 
aud all tantalising doubt with regard to the face 
of the portrait vanished straightway. 


ITS THAT GRIPPED 


Nevertheless the stream was dragged | 
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Having reached her room, which in the fateful 
past had been Ronald's own room, Ivy locked 
herself within it; aud crossed immediately to 
aset of drawers which formed the base of the 
wardrobe. 

Hidden away in a corner of one of them, there 
was a smoll faded drawing, water-colour tinted, 
wrapped in a serap of silver-tisaue paper, it was 
the handiwork of Ronald Dundas, 

Beneath the sketch were painted the worde— 

“Sweet Fry.” 

She carried che long since faded and forgotten 
drawing to the open window, and there knelt 
with it and stared at it in the waning evening 
light. Yes, it was herself, faithfully enough pre- 
sented, in the old long-ago Dell Cottage days. 

A bell was ringing. It was time for Ivy to go 
down and meet Isobel Falconer at dinner, But 
she did not rise ; she could not; in the twilight 
she knelt there, scarcely breathing, with the 
tinted drawing which had years ago been done 
by the hand of Ronald Dundas heid close to her 
perplexed and wondering eyes. 

For the face of Isobel Dundas in the beautiful 
portrait in the state dining-room downstairs, and 
the face of the lonely girl that Ronald had one 
day ©»relesely drawn and coloured in the old Dell 
Cottage days, were—or sodid it seem to Ivy’s 
fevered imagination—one and the same! 


(To be conéinued.) 








Very few people realize that a very sharp 
knife, under a microscope, is nothing more nor 
less than a eaw, having teeth and points. For 
this reason a draw cut on wood is much easier 
than when the knife moves with the grain. 
Drawing the knife back and forth, therefore, has 
practically the effect of a saw, although the teeth 
are so fine they cannot be seen by the naked eye. 
For this reason the back-and-forth movement 
with the knife severs the fibres much more 
readily, and on some woods more smoothly, 
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“1 AM JUST DYING FOR 


MISS GILMOUR’S SECRET. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CLEM PLAYS THE £AVESDROFPER, 


CLEMENTINA was glad when the last carriage 
had driven away. This did not mean that all the 
gueste had actually departed, for Lord Redvers 
and Captain Lequesne were still in the emoking- 
room with Rafe. 

They were both going to stay the night in 
order to have some shooting the following day. 
But Clem’s duties as hostess were over for the 
present, and she was free to retire to her well- 
earned repose. 

Juetead of going to her own room, however, 
she entered that of Minna, who was standing in 
front of the glass, divesting herself of her finery, 
and looking divinely pretty with ber hair hanging 
like agolden fleece over her bare shouldars, her 
cheeks flushed pink with excitement, and her 
lips curving into rosiesh smiles at the recollection 
of all the compliments that had been paid her 
during the evening. 

‘ft want to talk to you,” said Clem, witk a 
harp incisivenese that made the smiles all fade, 
‘You have behaved extremely foolishly this even- 
ing, Are you aware you made yourself conspicu- 
us by your behaviour with that silly young 
cousin of the Vicar?” 

“ I daresay I did—to spiteful people who were 
watching me,” 

“To everyone who had eyes to see with,” 
veut on Clem, totally disregarding this smail 
taunt. “] don’t mind your amusing yourself, but 
I do mind your carrying matters so far, I 
wonder what Rafe thought of you ?” 

“1 don’t: know I’m sure--and I don’t much 
rare,” 


“un 
1 


hen you are more idiotic than I imagined 
—and I never thought you overstocked with 
brains.” 

" Braing aud beauty seldom go together,” said 


4. CUP 





Minna, stung into anger, “and I have always 
given you credit for the brains.” 

“You have shown your good sense by doing 
so, If! hada’t had more wisdom than you and 
tuth put together, we should none of us be in 
our present position, Do you remember our life 
before I wrote tae letter that resulted in our 
coming to Westwood }” . 

** Don't /” exclaimed the younger gir), inplor- 
ingly. “J hate recalling that dreadful time.” 

“I daresay you do—but you would hate yet 
more the idea of its coming again. Think of the 
poky little lodgings, the shabby furniture, the 
insufficient food, and patched boots, and dyed 
— from which Rafe Ferrer’s kindness rescued 
us ” 

‘He ought never to have allowed it |’ cried 
Minna, angrily. ‘“ The shame of our poverty lay 
on our relations, not on us,” 

“Nothing of the sort,” returned Clem, with 
the remorseless honesty that was part of her 
character. “ Recoliect that our father matried 
beneath bim, squandered all the money that his 
family settled upon him ; dragged the good old 
name through the mire, and fivally became a con- 
firmed drunkard———” 

“Stop, Clem—for Heaven’s sake! Why do 
you epeak of these things when you know I loath« 
the very thought of them } ” 

“T speak of them because, if you are not care- 
ful, they wi?l come again, What hold should we 
have on Rafe if he were to marry, do you sup- 
pose 7” 

Minna’s eyes sank uneasily, At last she was 
impressed, 

“In such a case we should have to go,” went 
on Clem. “ Westwood would no longer be our 
home, Ruth has had a good education and could 








1m, TEA, MISS GILMOUR,” RAFE SAID, FLINGING HIMSELY INTO A CHAIR, 


“Do! Why, marry Rafe, an} secure cur 
position.” 

**That’s all very fine, but I can’t marry Rafe 
if he doesn’t ask me,” 

“* He would ask you if you played your card 
properly. He has always been very fond of you, 
and with a little judicious encouragement, he 
would proposs, But you don’t make the best 
of your opportunities, and if you don’t mind 
that companion of Aunt Sue’s will carry him off 
before your very eyes.” 

“ Mies Gilmour !” exclaimed Minna, startled. 

“Ves, Miss Gilmour, This afternoon he drove 
her home, and, later on, he gave her some rosea 
cut from the tree that he calls hie mother’s, 
and that no one touches besides himeelf. That 
means @ good deal with Rafe. I tell you, Minna, 
you have no time to lose. You must do your 
best to secure him. It won’t be quite so easy aa 
it would have been a fortnight ago, but i think 
you wil! still be able to manage it, Meauwhile, } 
wili take Miss Gilmour io hand,” 

M‘una did not ask the meaning of this threat-— 
she was surreptitiously wiping away her tears, 
bat the faster she wiped, the faster they came. 
and at laet she burst forth passionately,— 

“ And what about my feelings, Clem }” 

* Your feelings?” 

“T don’t pretend to be in love with Rafe—he 
is too serious minded for me. Besides, I am in 
love with someone elze.” 

‘© Good heavens! You don’t mean that idiot 
downstairs }” 

“No, I don’t, 1 mean Denis Marchant,” said 
Minns, flashing out rebelliously, ‘I promised I 
would be true to him in spite of everything—- 
and I will, too! ys 

But poor little Minna was as wax in the hands 


get her living, perhaps ; I might also be able to | of her stronger sister, and before long was re- 


do so, but as for you—you are fit for nothing but 
to show off fine clothes, and |ook pretty.” 
Minna did not contradict this statement—per- 


duced to a state of passive obedience, snd ready 


| to promise anything for the sake of being left im 


peace. Besides, she was really frightened-—sup- 


haps because she believed it. Tears were already | pose Rafe did warry Miss Gilmour, and she and 


appearing in her preity blue eyes. 
* What amI to do?” she asked, miserably, 


her eisters were turned out into the world again ! 
Having succeeded so far, Clem withdrew, It 
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| no mercy from men, So long as they are willing 





10 
was now long past midnight, and from the utter 
lence it would as if everybody had gone 
to bed. But th is was not the case was | 





avinced by the pening of a door at the 


end of the passage, and ihe appearance of a 
woman's figure which Clem, by straining her 
yos, voised as that of Miss Gilmour, She 


a3 still in evening dress, her bare neck and arms 
gleaming whiteiy.in the dusk asshe bent forward 
n au attitude of listening intently 

Clem slipped behiad the heavy curtains of a 
vay window near which she was standing; she 
bad not been there two minutes before Captain 
Lequesne upstairs, and walked straight 
towards her hiding-place, But the curtains hid 
her very effectually, and though she could have 
touched him from where she stood, he evidently 
had not the slightest suspicion ef her proximity. 


cime 


He was almost immediately joined by Miss Gil- 
raour 

I hope I have not kept you waiting—this 
was the place you meant, was it not!” he asked 
in a whisper, while Clem’s busy fingers had found 


a hole in the tapestry through which she could 
see as much of her companions as the dusk per- 
1itted. 

Yes,” Ursula answered, in the same tone, 
“YT though’ it better to speak to you at once, as 
I saw you recognized me.” 

“I might not have done so but forthe mole on 
your hand, too peculiar to be forgotten, 
Permid m» to congratulate you on your self- 
contr It ig not many women who would have 
kept it so well,” 

“Tt is not many women who hav@ been so 
hardly tried,” she responded coldly, edging a 
little farther from him. “ Besides, when 1 caw 


al F 
LAG IS 


you f at dinver, I really did not remember 
you.” 

"his seemed to pi jue him, There was a de- 
sidedly sarcastic flavour in his retort, 





** Your acquaintance was necessarily so exten- 


sive, and you saw so many people that [ am 
hardly surprised I should have been forgotten, 
although I have made no effort to alter my per- 
sonal appearance since we met.” 

She was silent for a few seconds, When she 
next spoke it was with more determination. 

“Captain Lequesus, I will not try to fence 
with you, but [ will make the appeal to your 
honour which is the only course left me, For 
obvious ressons T am not desirous that my former 
life should be known, Will you lay me under a 
great obligation by keepiag secret the facb that 
you have mot me before!” 

It was his tura to pause now, while he pulled 
t his moustache in apparent indecision, 

You put mein a difficult position,” he said 
at last, “Lam a guest Should I not be 
abusing hospitalits i kept silence?” 

She drew back as if she had beea stung. Her 
breath came paatingly between her white lips. 
Tt seemed as if she were on the verge of a pas- 


ere 


ionate outburst, but by a strong effort she con- 
sled herself, 
“Pardon me,” the officer said, contritely, “I 


am afraid my words souuded rather insulting. I 
io not wish to hurt your feelings, but I must 
look at the case from my own point of view. If 
were convinced that | should be acting honour- 
ably, I would comp!y with your request at once.” 
“ Are you afraid, then, thar I should contami- 
rate Lady Susan?” she asked, ironically. 


Lady Susan is not the only one to be con- 
sidered. There are her nieces,” 

“All of whom are quite capable of taking care 

f themselves, Besides, we shali not be here 


} 
ny Gays to 
. 


at yo f rt nig! rn.’ 
‘A ywa notl 
all.” 
was silence, Clem hardly ven- 
lasted, She grew 


Lady Su an only arranged to 


i she ke iing of the past ?” 
Nothing at 
gain there 
I reathe while it 


impatient—why were they so oracular, why did 
they uot spesk out boldly aud satisfy her burn- 
ing curiosity as to the secret between them ? 


"The thiog that puzzles me is how you gob 

* said Lequesne, breaking the pause. 
‘With that you have nothing at all to do,” 
she responded, quickly and proudly. “ Nor will 
{ humble myself by any further appeal to you. 


| 
{ 





ba] 





to minister to their pleasure and amusement it 
is all right, but once let them try to stand alone, 
free and independent, and then see what becomes 
of the vaunted masculine chivalry! ” 

Tt is impossible to express the seorn, the 
defiance, the pitiless contempt that breathed in 
her low voice. Her atttrude had entirely 
changéd, It was no longer that of a suppliant, 
but a judge, Lequesne winced unser it. 

“You are too hard on us, I have no wish to 
betray your secret, neither on the other hand do 
I desire to sin against the code of hospitality. 

“But you have conquered. I give you the 
promise you ask, fully and unreservedly. We 
are atrangers who met this evening for the firat 
time—frienda in the future, if such be your 
wish. . Does that satisfy you 

What she said Clem could not hear, but in 
another moment she had glided away. 


CHAPTER Y, 


URSULA UNBENDSs, 


CLEMENTINA waited until Captain Lequesne 
had goue to his room hefore veaturing to seek her 
own, aud then her feelings were those of triamph 
and disappointment—triumph at haviog her 
suspicions of Miss Gilmour verified, disappoint 
men? at failing to learn the nature of her secret. 

She had also to decide what use she should 
make of her knowledge. She dared not take 
it to Lady Susan, who would be sure to ask her 
how she obtained it, and would be terribly 
“down” on her for eavesdropping-—perhaps 
even refuse to listen at all. Besides, as a matter 
of fact, she had nothivg definite to tell. 
true that Miss Gilmour had mate au assignation 
with Captain Lequesne, but there had been 
nothing in the nature of love- making between 
them, and their allusions to the past had been too 
vague for Clem to form any theory regarding it 
To carry her story to Rafe was out of the ques- 
tion as matters stood at present; he would 
probably say that Miss Gilmour's affairs were no 
concern of his, and fiatly refuse to have anything 
to do with them. Finally she decided to tackle 
Captain Lequesne himself, and try to force him 
to tell her what he knew of Ureula. It would 
be rather a desperate venture, but she would 
lose nothing by making it—except her own 
dignity, and that the eldest Miss Ferrere held 
cheaply enough ! 

Accordingly she went to bed, and slept the 
sleep of the just. She was tired with her long 
day and ite duties ; and, perhaps, to this fact 
may have beea due the misfortune of over-sleep- 
ing herself—-an accident that rarely befel her. 
As Fate would have it, she did not wake in the 
morning until the gong sounded, and then she 
sprang out of bed in covsternatioa, made a quick 
toilette, and hurried downst»irs to find 
presiding at the breakfast-table, Ger sharp 
eyes swept the assembied company ; she turned 
quickly to Kafe, -— 

“ Where is Captain Lequesne — not down 
et}” 

“Down and goue. He asked me to make all 
sorts of excuses to you, but some important 
letters were forwarded on to him this morning, 
and he had to go to town by the first train. I 
was only juet in time to see him off myself.” 

Clementine felt bilious, Of course the letters 
were only an excuse to get himeelf out of the 
way, and beyond the reach of ber questions, It 
was horribly disappointing 

“What is the matter with your finger, Miss 
Gilmour ?" she asked, as she sat down, and began 





| breakfast. 


“I have burnt it,’ compoeediy returned 
Ursula, who had the forefinger of her right hand 
neatly encased in a finger-atail. 

“ How did you mansge that ¢” 

“My dear Clem, don’t ark indiscreet ques- 
tions,” put in Lady Susan, coming to the rescue, 
“You don’t want to force Miss Gilmour to a 
confession of curling-tongs, do you! We ali 
know you can afford to mention the obnoxious 


{ought to have kaown that women can expect | articles because no one would ever accuse you of 


It is | 





the vanity of possessing them, but the rest of us 
have not an equally clean record, perhaps.” 

Clem was baffled for the time, but later on she 
returned to the charge, a», having finished break- 
fast, she followed Ursula out into the hall, 

“ What have you put on your finger by way of 
dressing ?” 

* Some wat rag, that is all.” 

** That is not enough ; it should have lint and 
olive oil. If you will come to the housekeeper’s 
room with me, I'll eee vo it for you.” 

Uraula made some demur, but Clem would not 
listen to it, and insisted on seeing the finger, 
which was really very badly iojured. Between 
the second and third joints was a raw place which 
looked as if something red hot had been laid 
upon it, 

Clementina made up her wind thah it was not 
the result of an accident, but that Miss Gilmour 
had deliberately burped out the mole which had 
been the means of betraying her identity to Cap- 
tain Lequesne. ; 

“Te must have been very painful,” she re- 


| marked, peering inquisitively “into Ureula’s faco 





uth | 





as she bound it up 

The girl flushed slightly, but made>no reply, 
except to thank Miss Ferrers for her) kindness, 
which surprised as well as touched Ker, 

In spite of her cynicism Ursula was very easily 
touched ; her nature was, indeed, both womanly 
and tender, although a bitter experience had 
given it a certain surface hardness, which was 
assumed as much for defence as from con- 
viction. 

There were times when her longing for sym- 
pathy and affection grew almost too great to be 
borne—when her heart cried out for that guerdon 
of love which is, or ought to be, the heritage of 
all Heaven’s creatures, but from which a bitter 
fate had hitherto shut her out. 

Some euch thoughts as these stirred within her 
that same evening as ehe sat alone in her little 
sitting-room upstairs, looking out of the window 
at the sunset. The west was all on fire with a 
splendour of crimson and gold, In the air was 
a clear crisp coolness promising frost later on ; 
and close by the window a robin sat on a braach 
piping his sweet and plaintive song. It made 
Ursula feel melancholy, and she determined to 
go downstairs and have, tea with the others 
instead of all by hereelf uphere. Lady Sue had 
often invited her to join the family circle, but 
hitherto she had refused. 

The house wae unusually quiet, the hall de- 
serted, Two low basket chairs were drawn up 
in front of the fire, which was composed of 
blazing pine logs, avd beside one of them stood a 
table on which tea was set, the silver and china 
gleaming bright in the daocing flames. 

“Lady Susan, and Miss Ferrers and Miss 
Minna are out dviving, mies,” said Sands, the 
butler, coming forward with affable condescension 
as he saw the companion, “1 expect they won't 
be in to tea, but Miss Ruth is in the study with 
her papers. If you wish it I'll tell her you are 
here,” : 

Ursula assented, and took a seat in one of the 
armchairs, leaning back against ~the silken 
cushions with a delicious feeling of reetfulness. 
If she had analysed her present frame of mind 
she would have found iu it the reaction of a 
battle in which she had triumphed, Not only 
had Captain Lequesne given her his word not to 
betray her, but be had gone away in order tha 
she might feel absolutely secare 

‘Miss Ruth says she'll be obliged if you'll 
make the tea and send her iv a cup,” said Sands, 
returning with the silver kettle. “She is en- 
gaged with a problem, and she can’t leave it. 
Young ladies must have their fas,” added the 
butler with patronising "forbearance ; “ thongh 
what they can see in a parcel of aritlimetic sums, 
passes me,” 

Ursula sent in the tea, and then resumed her 
position of luxurious ease while she watched the 
sparks wheeling into fantastic positions as they 
flew up the wide chimney, [t was thus Rife 
Ferrers foand her when he came in, muddy aod 
tired, and, to say the truth, rather bad-tempered 
into the bargain. 

“Tam just dying for a cup of tea, Miss Gil- 
mour,” he said, fliaging himeelf into the opposite 
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chair, while his doga lay at his feet. “ Please 
pardon the disgraceful condition of my boots, I 
have been shooting all day, and that must be my 
excuse,” 

** Have you had good sport 1” 

His brows met in a heavy frown. 

“Very much the reveree, The coverts have 
been already eo well shot over by poachers that 
there is precious little game left for me and my 
friends, Still, [suppose 1 can hardly claim your 
sympathy on that arcount 1” 

“Why net? If the birds are to be shot at 
all, I had rather they fell to the gun. of their 
rightfal owner.” 

Rafe looked a little surprised at the unwonted 
gentleness of her manner. He watched her 
from between bis half-closed eyes as she poured 
mut his tea, which she brought over, and. placed 

n a table at hie side, after which she handed 
him the moftin dish that bad been keeping hot 
n the tiled hearth, 

“*T ought not to Jeb you wait upon me like 
thie, Miss Gilmour, but it is so pleasant that I 
can’t resist the temptation,’ he observed, lazily 
stirring his tea, ‘‘ Besides, [ am very much 
afraid that I like being waited on.” 

" Ah, that goes without saying, seeing that you 
are one of the lords of creation,” she rejoined, 
with the neareat approach to archness he had 
ever seen her exhibit. 

“T don’t take my stand on that fact, but on 
the assumption that women are so auch more 
graceful than we are—zo much pleasanter to 
watch. Do you recognize the cloven hoof in 
that admission ¢” 

“ Assuredly,” returning his smile as she re- 
eumed her seat. 

"Bat you won't 
battle with me }” 
“Not this evening. 
mood,” 

** So it seems. 
tove of change,” 
“Fi, Mr. Ferrers | 
ome this time-—not I.” 

“T am afraid that’s true,” he said, slowly. 
“Lertainly did come in with the laudable in- 
tention of making myself unpleasané all round, 
It's a humiliating confessiov, no doubt, but it’s 
only human vature to feel bad tempered after 
tramping miles and miles without getting a 
single shot. And to make the matter worse I 
had promised the other fellows good sport, 
faose poachers must have been hard at work, 
lately, : 

pall SS enough Ursula was inclined to sym- 
pathize with him, 

“ Can’t you put astop to it?” she asked 

“T mean to try,” he answered grimly. ‘‘ And 
it'll go hard with me or them if I don’t succeed. 
Up to now I have been pretty easy, but I intend 

wapging my tactics, lt’ll be war to the knife 
between ua.” 

His face, with the flickering light of the fire 
playing ov it, looked curiously stern again-t the 
dark background of the cushions ; the features, 
‘ean and well cut, were instinct with power. 
Yes, that Ureula decided, was the secret of the 
charm this man undoubtedly possessed—-he was 
strong. A staunch friend ; a merciless foe. A 
man who would walk straight to his goal, utterly 

egardiess of consequences, 

She was studying him very atte..tively, lost in 


pick up the gage, and do 
I am not in a fighting 
Your sex are noted for their 


Tt is you who are quarrel- 


r own reflections, when he looked up and med | 


her gaze. She averted her eyes, while the colour 
rushed to her cheeks, 
“A penny for your thoughts, Miss Gilmour,” 
“ They were not worth a penny.” 
“Which meang they were of me,” he said, 
ughiog. ‘' Come, confess I am right.” 
Well, and auppose I do confess—what then { 
“Only tha! I aek you to temper your judg- 
ment of me with mercy.” 
‘You think, then, that my judgment is likely 
be a harsh one #” 
‘Remembering your opinion of men in 
weneral, I can scarcely flatter myself that you'll 
ake an exception in my favour.” 
_ “Tt is you who are hard now, Mr. Ferrers,” 


she said, uneteadily. “Do you think I am « 








me to believe there fs such a thing as goodness | 


and truth?” 

Rafe, who had carried on the conversation 
more in a spirit of badinage than seriously, was 
surprised at the feelipg expressed in her voice. 
In a moment his manner changed. He leaned a 
little forward so as to get a better view of her. 

“TI think nothing of the kind. 
means of knowing your character has been from 
your own words, and Iam more than willivg to 
believe you have not meant all you said, I 
should pity you, or indeed anyone, who had lost 
faith in humanity.” 

‘I pity snyself, sometimes!” she exclaimed, 
involuntarily, and her head drooped 
her breast, while in the firelight Kafe saw ‘wo 
tears fall down on her clasped hande, Milas Gil- 
mour was certainly not herself this evening. 

Acting on a sudden impulse, which had its 
origin in the sight of those tears, Rafe came over 
to her 

“Y wonder, Miss Gilmour, if you would think 
me impertinent if I ventured to offer you wy 
friendship? You are more or lees lovely in this 
house, you keep us all at a distance, and yet 
you suifer from the isolation, We are all 
dependent on each other—yes, the very strongest 
among us, and you take away all life’s sweet- 
ness if you refuse the companionship of your 
fellow-creatures.”’ 

His hand fell on her shoulder. She slipped 
gently from under it, and rose and confronted 
him, looking earnestly into his eyes and seeing 
there nothing but honest kindliness—none of 
that admiration for her beauty which she had 
learned to dread. For moment she was 
tempted to take him at his word, then she drew 
back and shook her head, 

* You are very good, and I thank ycu. 
cannot accept your offer—I dare not!” 

And without another word, she ran upstairs, 
leaving him half angry, half hurt, and wholly 
mystified at her behavicur. 


But I 


CHAPTER VL 
RATE J3 PUAZLED, 


Av Rafe’s pressing invitation Lady Susan 
was induced to extend her visit indefinitely— 
greatly to the annoyance of her companion, and 
her eldest niece. Clementina, iudeed, was fever- 
ishly anxious for the guests to take thei: 
departure, but she was quite powerless in the 
matter, and had to content hereelf with keeping 
a very keen eye upon Miss Gilmour-—who, bow 
ever, seemed to make a point of keepivug out of 
the Squire’s way, while Minna had apparently 
quite recovered her old footing with him, and 
was frequently his companion in his walks and 
drives, 

Under these circumstances Clem kept her 
knowledge of Ursula’s meeting with Captain 
Lequesne to herself, determining that so long as 
matters went on eatisfactorily there was no neces- 
sity to divulge it. 

Meanwhile there had been no more shooting 
parties, and the Squire and his keepers were 
doing their best to trap the poachers, So far 
they had been uneuccessful, and Rafe was iu- 
clined to believe there must be treachery in his 
own camp, 

He was returning home late one night, after 
having been sent on a wild goose chase, and to 
his intense diegust he heard from afar the sound 
of a gun which told him that, in spite of his pre- 
cautions, his enemies were still at work. 

It was after twelve o’clock, and the weather 
may be described in nautical parlance as “ dirty.” 
The wind was blowing in gusts, every now and 
again sharp storms of rain swept down, while in 
the intervals the clouds would clear from the sky, 
and a few stars shine out, The young man 
paused in the shrubbery to listen to a second 
report from the distant woods, and as he did s» 
he became aware of the low murmur of voices 
quite near to him, He bent forward in order 
hear better what they were saying, but unfor 
tunately the movemen® rustled a branch of cne 


vicked or so foolish myself, thas I haven't it in | of the shrubs, and the voices at once ceased. 


forward on. 
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| lovg strides soon overtook 
My only | 





Without hesitation Rafe dashed forward, and 
was just in time to see the figure of a man and 
@ woman faintly outlined in the dusk, but before 
he could reach them, the former had disappeared, 
while his compsnion took fight in the direction 
of the houee, She ran swiftiy enough, but Rafe’s 
her, and in a few 
seconds he had grasped her arm. Unfortunately 
the sky was overcast, and all he could see of 
his captive was a head wrapped round in a 
black woollen shawl, and a figure euveloped in 
a double caped garment that reached to her 
heels. 

“Who are you, what are you doing here?” he 
asked, endeavouring t -peer into her averted 
face. At the same moment a handful of small 
sand waa thrown ful! at him, with the effect of 
making him draw back involuntarily aud close 
his eyes, When he opened thom again, his 
prisoner had deftly slipped out of her cloak, 
which she had left behind her, and he was just 
in time to see her let herself in through a smal! 

d idy. 





” 


side door close to his own 

Luckily he had a key belonging to this door in 
his pocket, but once again the Lady showed her 
astuteness, for she had slipped the bolt on tho 
inner side! 

If Rafe had caught her at that moment, she 
would have received scant mercy at his 
He stood for a few seconds grimly contemplati 
the closed door, then he went round to ) 
study and forced the fastenings of the window, 
through which he climbed into the room 

“Tn any case, I shall be able to find out who 
she ia, from her cloak,” he ssid to himeelf, as he 
struck a match and lighted a candle, by whose 
aid he examined the garment. 

Ji was his own! 

Yes, his Inverness cape that was usually kept 
hanging up in the hal There could be no 
shadow of doubt about ib, and as he convinced 
himself, a smile began to play round Rafe’: 
lips. 

Whoever sk.e may be she is smart, and has 
cheek enough for Mephistopheles himeelf,” 
he muttered, and then he proceeded on & 
tour of investigation through the house, which 
seemed wrapped in profound slumber, and of 
which all the fastenings were intact 

The young man confessed himself mystified. 
His first idea that the woman s < of th 
maids had vanished, None of them would be 
likely to come from the servants’ wing into the 
hail in order to get his cloak, The risk of dis- 
covery would be too great. But if it was not a 
domestic, it must either be one of bis cousine, or 
~—~Miss Gilmour. 

On the followivg morning Clementina hap- 
pened to come down earlier than usual, and found 


hauds 





the letter-bag lying unopened on the bre akfasb 
table, the key beside it, As a rule Rafe dis 
tributed the letters himrelf, but on thi ‘asion 


Clem undertook the task, Amongst the various 
epistles was one for Miss Gilmour, and it was so 
unusual for her to have any correspondence that 


Clem’s attention was at once aroused, and she 
took up the note and examined it carefully. 
Ths post-mark was “London,” the writing 


that of a man--a curious little niggly scrawl, in 


which the letters all ran into each other VV here 
had she seen that writing before’ 
Clem screwed up her eyes in the effort to r 
mber, and then the inepirati lashed upon 


her. It* was Captain Lequesne’s H 
written her a little note of apology for his abrupt 
departure, and she had remarked at the time on 
the difliculty of deciphering it. In a momen 
letter was slipped in Clem's pocket 

One by one the different members of the party 
filed in, Lady Sasan and her companion last. 1 
was not often Lady Sue came down 
but on this epecial morning she intended drivi: 
into the next village, to see the hounds throw off, 
and the meet was fixed for ten o'clock. 


o breakf aad, 


Rafe looked round at the different faces with 
piercing intentness; but his investigation told 
him nothing. As a matter of fact all three of 
hia cousins were quieter than usual, and Miss 


Gilmour did not 
spirits, 

“ How is it you ladies are go pale, have you 
had a bad night ?” he asked. 


appear in especially good 
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li was Miona who answered the question, in 
her own volatile fashion, 

“Ruth sat reading a volume of horrid 
German philosophy, and she feels that to be con- | 
sistend ehe ought straightway to go and hang 
herself. Clem delivered me a lecture on my 
manifold imperfections, and talkei herself into a 
bilious attack, while 1 was so overcome that I web | 
my pillow with my tears, and caught cold in con- 
sequence, while Mies Gilmour--what did you do 
last night, Mise Gilmour 3” : 

Ursula paused before she replied. 

‘Tt think the wind kept me awake--it was 
rather a wild night.” | 

So you observe we have accounted for not 
displaying our several charms to the best advan 
tage this morning,” added Minna, addressing 
her cousin, “ Now, ib seems to me, we fnighd 
return your question. There is certainly an 
expression about your eyes which can only be 
described as boiled owl-ish.’ 

Rafe laughed, and pass 
br i.) 

“) wasup late, and when | 
I was too worried to sleep 

He bad gnined nothing by his inquiry, and 
though he was stil! convinced one of these girls 
had fooled hin night, be had not the faintest 
clue to her identification. 
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of blank 
newspaper, which had 
ion another half-sheet, 
matter ran as follows 
emment has been caused in Vienna 
disappearance of a young officer, well 
iown in Viennese He was lash seen 
when entering the house of the notorious Count 
Lasealle, and since then nothing has been heard 
f him, 

His friends, naturally at 
placed the matter in the 
forced an entrance he house 
- which they found deserted. 
2 well, in one of the outbuildings, the 
body of the unfortunate young man was dis 
covered, and there ia every reason to believe he 
met his h by foul play. The Police, how- 
y reticent on the subject, and are 
the whereabouts of Lassalle, 
ppored to have left the city. Up to the 
their efforts have been unsuccessful,” 

This was all—a sensational paragraph cut out 
of one of the minor newspapers. The question 
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bat now presented itself to Clementina was— 
what connection had Ursula Gilmour with either 
of the mea referred to? 

at there was some link she did not 

and if constituted the secret between 
Captain Lequeane. 

Clem sat wondering, with 
Presently 4 knock ca 
to lt was 


foubt, | 
her and 


frowning brow. 
me to the door, and she rose 
only the housekeeper, who 
wanted to ask domestic question, and 
having answered it, Clem returned co her seat, 
Then she saw that terrible catastrophe had 
sfailen her, inasmuch as the newspaper cutting 
pri ly bl by the draught as she opened 
had fallen into the fender, and caught 
ire from a burning cinc Though not utterly 
estroyed, it was so singed as to be almost unde- 
cipherable, 
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Clem had quite intended returning the letter 
to its rightful owner, after acquainting herself 
with its contents, but that was now not to be 
thought of, 





Fate had taken the matter out of her hands. 
After a minute’s reflection, she quietly dropped 
the singed paper into the heart of the fire, and 
watched it till it disappeared. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXX.—(continued), 


‘You couldn’t possibly take the next train, 
sir ; it leaves in a few moments,” 

“T tell you I must take it! cried Miles Stan- 
ton. “Go andMo asl bid you at once! Don’t 
stand there staring at me; you are losing 
precious moments. Fly at ence, I tell you!” 

Poor old Stone was literally astounded. What 
had come over his kind, courteous master ? 

"*T have nothing that could aid them in the 
search,” he said to himself, pacing restlessly up 
aud down the room. ‘‘Ab! atay !—there is 
Brenda's portrait! The little one must look like 
her mother if she is living yet!" 

He went to his writing-desk and drew froma 
private drawer a little package tied with » faded 
ribbon, which he carefully untied with trembling 





fingers. 

It was a portrait on ivory of a beautiful, | 
girlish, dimpled face with shy blue eyes, a 
amiling rosebud mouth, soft pik cheeks, and e 
wealth of rippliug, sunny- golden bair, 

“She must look like this,” he whispered. 
“ Heaven grant that I may find her!” | 

“Mr. Field says, please may he see you a few | 
moments, said Stone, popping his black | 
head in at the door, 

* No ; I do not wish to see any one, and I will 
nob sce any oue. Have you that portmanteau | 
packed, I say!” 

“ Yea, sir ; it will be ready directly, sir,” said 
the maa, obediently. 

** Don’t come to me wit! 

lock everybody out, 
] will be obey d | He. 

“Yes, eir, L hear, No one shall disturb you.” 

Again Miles Stanton turned to the portrait, 
paying little attention to what was transpiring 
around him. 

“T shall pub it at once in the hands of the 
detectives,” he mused ; “surely they 
will be able to some trace of my lost 
darling.” 

Seventeen years! Ah, what might have hap 
pened to her in that time? The master of Stan- 
ton Hall always kept a file of the London papers ; 
the different 


un, 


any more messages 
Do you hear me, Stone? 
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columns, | 

“Ah, here is what I want,” he exclaimed, 
stopping short. Messrs. Frampton, Langley and 
Co, Detective Agency, -—— Street, London 
They are noted for their skill. 1 will give the 
case into their hands, [ff they restore my 
darling child alive and well into my hands I will 
make them wealthy men—if sheis dead, the blow 
will surely kill me.” 

He heard voices debating in the corridor with- 
out. 

* Did you tell him I wished particularly to see 
him!” asked Duncan, rather discomfited at the 
refusal, 

“ Yes, sir,” said Stone, dubiously. 

“Misa Lena, his daughter, wishes me to speak 
with him on a very important matter, I am sur- 
prised that he so persistently refuses to see me,” 
said Duncan, wondering if Lena’s father had heard | 
that gossip among the guests—that he did not 
love hisdaughter. ‘‘I do not know that I have 
offended the old gentleman in any way,” he told 
himself. “If it comes to that,” he thought 
“T can do no more than confess the truth to him 
—the whole truth about poor little Madge— 
no matter what the consequences may be,” 


| fasts 





Fate was playing at cross-purposes with hand- 


some Duncan, but no subtie waraing came to | 
him, } 


CHAPTER XXXL. 


Tue preparations for the wedding went steadily 
on. It was to be a magoificent affair. Inside and 
outside the Hal: fairly glowed with brilliancy and 
bloom. 

Duncan’s deportment toward his promised 
bride was exemplary ; he did his best to show 
her every possible attention aad kindness 
in lieu of the love which should have beea hers, 

There seemed to be no cloud in Lena's horizon. 

She had no warning of the relentless storm- 
cloud that was gathering above her head and was 
so soon to burst upon her in allitsfury. — - 

She walked among her guests with a joyous, 
happy smile and the air of a queen. Why should 
she not? On the morrow she would gain the 
prize she coveted most on earth—she would be 
Duncan's wife. 

Her father had gone unexpectedly to town, and 
the good old housekeeper had been laid to rest ; 
but in the excitement and bustle attending the 
coming great event these two incidents created 
little comment, 

Mirth and gaiety reigned supreme, and the 
grim old halls resounded with laughter and song 
and gay young voices from morning until night. 

Lena, the spoiled, potted, wilful heiress, was 
fond of excitement and gay people. 

“Our marriage must be an event worthy of 
remembrance, Duncan,” she said, as they walked 
together through the grounds the morning before 
the wedding. “We must have something new 
and novel. [am tired of brilliaat wedding break- 
I propose we shall havea gathering be- 
neath the blossoming trees, with the birds sing- 
ing in thelw boughs, after we have been united, 
What do you think of my idea—is it net a pretty 
one ?” 

“ Your idew are always poetical and pretty,” 
said Duncan, glancing down into the beautiful 
face beside him. ‘My thoughts are so dull and 
prosy compared with yours, are you not afraid 


| you will have a very monotonous life com- 


panion 3” 

“Tam going to try my best to wia you from 
that cold reserve. There must not be one shadow 
between us. Do you know, Duncan, I have been 
thinking that if anything should ever happen to 
take your love from me [ should surely die} I~ 
I am jealous of your very thoughts, Iknow I 
ought not to admit it, but I cannot help it.’ 

Duncan flushed nervously ; it was really em- 
barrassing to him, the tender way in which she 
looked up to him, her black eyelids coyly drooping 
over her dark, slumbrous eyes, inviting a carers. 
He was certainly wooed against his will, but there 
was no help for it; he was forced to take up his 
part, and act it out gracefully. 

“You need nob be jealous of my thoughts, 
Lena,” he replied, “for they are all of you.” 

“I wonder if they are pleasant thoughts?” 
she asked, toying with the crimson flower-bells 
she held in her white bands. ‘‘I have heard you 
sigh eo much of late. Are you quite happy, 
Duncan }” she inquired, hesitatingly. 

The abruptness of the question staggered him ; 
he recovered his composure instautly, however. 

“ How can you ask me such a question, Lena ?” 
he asked, evasively. ‘Any man ought to be 
proud of winning so peerless a treasure as you are. 
I shall be envied by scores of disappointed lovere 
who have worshiped at your shrine, I am not as 
demoustrative as some might be under similar 
circumstances, but my appreciation is none the 
less keen.” 

She noticed he carefully avoided the word— 
love. 

In sfter years Duncan liked to remember that. 
Yielding to a kindly impulse, he bent down ana 
kissed her forehead. 

It was the first time he had caressed her volun- 
tarily ; it was not love that prompted the action 
—only kindness 

“Perhaps you will love me some day with your 
whole heart, Duncan?” she asked. 

" You seem quite sure that I do not do that 
now ?’’ be remarked. 

* Yes,” she said, clasping his arm more closely, 
“T often fear you do not; but as time passes you 
will give me all your affection, Love must win 


} love.’ 
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Other young girls could not have made such an 
open declaration without rosy blushes suffusing 
their cheeks ; they would have been frightened 
at their free-epoken words, even though the mor- 
row was their wedding-day. 

She stood before him in her tall, slim joveli- 
ness, a8 fair a picture as any man’s eyes could rest 
on, She wore a most ming dress, and a 
apring blossom was in her hair. Almost any 
other man’s heart would have warmed toward 
her as she raised her dark eyes to his and her 
white fingers trembled on his arm. 

Duncan was young, impulsive ; tender words 
from such lovely lips would have intoxicated any 
man, Yet from that faithful heart of his the 
words did not take one thought that belonged to 
Madge; he did much to forget that sunny, golden 
memory, 

To Lena handsome, courtly Duncan, was an 
enigma. In her own mind she liked him all the 
better because he had not fallen down and wor- 
shipped her at once, 

For several moments they walked along in utter 
silence, until they had reached the brink of the 
dark pool which lay quite at the further end of 
the inclosure. 

Lena gave a little shuddering scream, 

“I did nob mean to bring you here!” she 
cried, “TI always avoid this path; the waters of 
the pool have always had a great terror for me.” 

“Tt should be filled up,” said Duncan, “ or 
fenced around ; it is certainly a dangerous spot.” 

“Tt cannot be filled up,” she returned, laugh- 
ingly ; “it is said to be bottemleas. I do not 
like to think of it ; come away, Duncan.” 

The magnificent bridal costume, ordered ex- 
preasly from Paris, had arrived—perfect even to 
the last detail. The bridemaids’ costumes were 
all ready ; and to everything in and ahout the 
Hall the last finishing touches had been given. 

All the young girls hovered around Lena, in 
girl-fashion admiring the veil, the wreath, and 
above all the radiantly beautiful girl who was to 
wear them, Even the Bronson girls and Enid 
Berringer were forced to admit the wilfu! young 
heiress would make the most peerless bride they 
had ever beheld. 

Little Mollie alone held aloof, much to Duncan’s 
amusement aod Leva’s intense mortification, 

“Little children often take suchstrange fancies,” 
she would say to Duncan, sweetly. ‘I really be- 
lieve your little sister never intends to like me; 
I cannot win one smile from her.” * 

“She is not like other children,” he replied, 
with a straoge twinkle in his eye. “She takes 
likes and dislikes to people from simply hearing 
their names. Of course I agree with you it is 
not right to do so, but Mollie has been humoured 
more or less all her life. I think she will grow 
to love you in time.” 

we lips quivered like those of a pouting 
child. 

“T shall try so hard to make her love me, be- 
cause she is your sister, Duncan.” 

He clasped still closer the little hands that lay 
20 confidiogly within his own, saying he kaew she 
could not help but succeed. 

The whole country-side was ringing with the 
coming marriage. No cne could be more popular 
than handsome Duncan Field, no one admired 
more than the young heireas of Stanton Hall. 
The county papers were in ecstasies; they dis- 
cussed the magnificent preparations at the Hall, 
the number of bridemaids, the superb wedding 
presents, the arrangements for the marriage, and 
the ball to be given in the evening. 

The clergyman from London who was to per- 
form the ceremony was expected to arrive that 
day. That all preparations might be completed 
for the coming day Duncan had gone down to 
meet the train, and Lena strolled into the con- 
servatory, to be alone for a few moments with 
her own happy thoughts. 

Out on the green lawns gils were tripping 
here and there, their gay laughter floating up 
to where she stood, 

_ Every one seemed to be making the most of 
the happy occasion. Lawn-tennis parties here 
end croquet parties there, and lovers strolling 
under the blossoming trees or reclining on the 
rustic benches, Ib was indeed a happy scene. 

Lena leaned her dark head against the fragrant 





roses, The breeze, the perfume of the flowers, 
all told one atory to the impassioned girl——the 
story of her.triumph and her mad, reckless love 

She gathered a spray of the fairest flowers, and 
fastened them in the bodice of her dress, 

** To-morrow I shall have won the one great 
prize I covet,” she murmured, half aloud. “ After 
to-morrow I can defy Vincent Dalrymple to bring 
one charge against me. Ishall be Duncan's wife 
it will avail him nothing.” 

“ Speaking of angels, you often hear ‘ the rustle 
of their wings.’ 1 believe there is au old adage 
of tha sort,” said adeep voice beside her; and 
turning around with alow cry she saw Vincent 
Dalrymple himself standing before her, 

For one moment her lips opened as though to 
utter a piercing cry, but ever the very breath 
seemed to die upon them. 

The flowers she held in her hand fell into the 
fountain against which she lesved, but she did 
not heed them. 

Like one fascinated, her eyes met the gaze of 
oe bold flashing dark ones bent so steadily upon 

er. 

“ You thought you would escape me,” he said 
“ How foolish aud blind you are, my clever plot- 
ter! Did you think I did not see through your 
clever manceuvrings? There sha!l be a wedding 
to-morrow, but you shall marry me instead of 
handsome Duncan, You cannot fiy from your 
fate,” 

She set her lips firmly together. She had 
made a valiant struggle. She would defy him to 
the bitter end. 

She was no coward, this beautiful, imperious 
girl. She would die hard. Alas! she had been 
too sanguine, hoping Vincent Dalrymple would 
not return until the ceremony was performed. 

The last hope died out of that proud, passionate 
heart. As well hope to divert a tiger from its 
helpless prety as expect Vincent Dalrymple to re- 
linquish aoy plans he had once formed. 

"T have fought my fight,” she said to herself, 
“and have failed on the very threshold of vietory; 
still, [know how to bear defeat. What do you 
propose to do?” she said, huskily. “If there is 
any way I can buy your silence name your price; 
keeping back the truth will avail me little now. 
I love Duncan, and no power on earth ehall pre- 
vent me from becoming his wife.” 

Vincent Dalrymple smiled  superciliously, 
drawing from his pocket a package of letters, 

‘Money could not purchaze these charming 
billets-doux from me,” he said. “This will be 
charming reading matter for Duncan Field and 
the public to discuss.” 

Sheraised her dashing eyes unflinchingly to his 
face, but no word issued from her white lips. 

“A splendid morsel for the gossips to whisper 
over! The very refined and exclusive heiress of 
the Hall connives to ramove an innocent rival 
trom her path, by providing money for her to be 
sent off secretly to boarding-school, from which 
she ie to be abducted and confined in a mad- 
house} Your numerous letters give full in- 
structions. It would be useless to deny the 
accusations. J hold proof positive.” 

"That would mot screen you,” she said, 
scornfully. 

“I did not carry out your plans, No matter 
what the intentions were, the points in the case 
are what actually happened. I can swear I re- 
fused to comply with your nefarious wishes, 
even though you promised me your hand and 
fortune if I succeeded,” he answered wockingly. 

“ Will not money purchase your silence?” she 
said, with a deep-drawn breath. “ But I do not 
plead with you for mercy or compassion,” she 
said, haughtily. 

Dalrymple laughed mockingly. 

“Do not mistake me, Miss Lena,” 
making no attempt ab love-making. “I prefer 
to wreat you from Duncan Field. I have con- 
templated with intense satisfaction this blow to 
his pride, It will be a glorious revenge, also 
giving mea charming bride, and last, but not 
least, the possession, at some future day, of Stan- 
ton Hall and the Stanton estates. A pleasing 
picture, is it not, my dear?” 


he said, 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


Lena Stanton never quailed beneath the cold, 
mocking glance bent upou ber, 

There was no hope for her ; disgrace and ruin 
atared her in the face ; but she would defy even 
Fate itself to the bitter end with a heroism 
worthy of a better cause. In that hour and that 
mood she was capable of anything. 

She leaned against a tall palm-tree, looking at 
him with a strange expression on her face, as she 
made answer slowly 

“You may depend upon it I ehall never marry 
you, Vincent Dairymple. If I do not marry 
Puncan I shall go unmarried to the grave. Ah, 
no!” she cried, desperately ; “‘ Heaven will have 
more mercy, more pity, than to take him from 
me,” 

“ What merty or pity did you feel in thrusting 
poor little Madge Meadows from his path?” 
asked Dalrymple, sarcastically. “ Your jove bas 
led you through dangerous paths. I should cer- 
tainly cail it a most perilous love,” 

She recoiled from him with alow ery, those 
words again atill ringing in her ears—‘ A perilous 
love.” 

She laughed with a laugh that made even 
Vincent's blood run cold—a horrible laugh. 

“ You ought to understand by this time that I 
shall allow nothing to come between Duncan and 
me,” 

‘You forget the fine notions of honour your 
handsome lover entertains. It may not have 
occurred to you that he might object at the 
eleventh bour.” 

*‘He will not!” she cried fiercely, her boeom 
rising and falling convulsively under its covering 
of filmy lace, and the diamond brooch which 
clasped it. ‘You do not kaow the icdomitable 
will of a deaperate woman,” she gasped. “If you 
attempt to reveal the contents of those letters I 
will see him myself, and confeee all to him. He 
will marry me and take me abroad at once, If I 
bave Duncan's Jove, what matters it what the 
whole world knows or says?” 

She spoke rapidly, vehemently, with flushed 
face and glowing eyes; and even in her terrible 
anger Dalrymple could not help but notice how 
gloriously beautiful she was. . 

“JT have asked you to choose between us,” he 
eaid, calmly ; “and, regardless of all the promivos 


of the past, you have chosen Duncan. The cor 


sequences rest upon your head.” 

“ So be it,” she answered, haughtily. s 

With alow bow, Dalrymple turned and left 
her, : 

“ Au revoir, my dear Lena,” he eaid, turning 
again toward her; “not farewell. I shall not 
give up hopes of winning the heiress of Stanton 
Hall.” 

For several moments she stood’ quite stil! 
among the dark greev shrubs, and no sound told 
of the deadly strife and despair. Would he see 
Duncan and divulge the'crime she had planned f 
Ah! who would believe that she, the proud, 
petted heiress, had plotted so crue)ly agains! the 
life of an innocent young girl because ehe ‘ound 
favour in the eyes of the lover she had sworn 
to wint Ah! who could believe she had planned 
to confine that eweet young girl within the 
walls of a mad-house until death shovld release 
her f 

What if the plan had failed? The intention 
atill remained the same, She was thankful, aft 
all, the young girl was dead. 

“T could never endure the thought of Duncan’s 
intense anger if he once imagined the truth ; he 
would never forgive duplicity |” she cried, 
wildly. 

The proud, beautiful girl, radiant with love 
and happiness a short time since, with a great 
ery flung herself down aciong the ferns, the sun- 
light gleaming on the jewels, the pretty morning 
dress, the crushed roses, and her white, despair- 
ing face. 

Anyone who saw Lena Stanton whem she 
entered the drawing room among her merry- 
hearted guests would have said that she had never 
shed a tear or utteredasigh. Could that be the 
same creature upon whose prostrate figure the 
sunshine had so lately fallen? No one could 
have told that the brightness, the smiles, and the 
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over two hours. I feel 
ursting.” 

No one noticed Lena’s anxiety. One moment 
laughing, the queen of mirth and revelry, then 
pale and silent, with shadowed eyes, furtively 
glancing down the broad, pebbled path that led 
to the entrance gate. 

Yet, despite her bravery, Lena’s face and lips 
turned white When she heard the confusion 
occasioned by her lover's arrival. 

Perhaps Lena had never suffered more suspense 
in all her life than was crowded in those few 
moments, 

Had Dancan seen Vincent Dalrymple? 
Had he come to denounce her for her treachery, 
and declare the marriage broken off | 

She dared not step forward to greet him, lest 
the piercing glance of his eyes would cause her to 
fall fainting at his feet, 

“A guilty conscience needs no accuser,” 
Most truly the words were exemplified in her 
case, Yet not one pang of remorse swept across 
her proud heart when she thought of the young 
girl whose life she had blighted. 

What was the love of Madge Meadows, an 
unsophisticated child of nature, only a farmer's 
niece, compared to her own mighty, absorbing 
ssion ? 

The proud, haughty heiress could not under- 
tand how Dusean, polished, courteous and 
refit ined, could have stooped to such a foolish 

n. He would thank her in years to come 
for »paring him from sucha fate. These were 
ughts.with which she sought to console 


my heart almost 


pa 


the tl 
herself 

She stood 
he did not 


er face, 


near the door when he entered, 
see her ; a death-like pallor swept 
over h her dark eyes had a Wild, perplex 
ing look 

She was waitingin terrible suspense for 
can to call her name, to ask where 
speak some word in which she could read 
entence of happiness or despair. 

She could not even catch the expression of 
his faca; it was turved from her. She wa tobieil 
him so eagerly she hardly dared draw her breath. 

Duncan walked quickly through the room, 
chat with this one or the 
is face was not turned for a éi 
toward the spot where she stood. 

Was he looking for her}? She tell, 
Presently he walked toward the conservatory, 
and a noment later Connie Bronson came wip- 
ping toward ber. 

"Oh, here you are! ashe cried, flinging her 
arms about her with regular school I-girl a sandon, 
and kissing the cold, proud lips that deigued no 
answering caress. ‘ Duncan has been lo 
for you everywhere, and at last comm 
me to find you and say he wants to speak 
He is out on the terrace.” 

How the longed to ask if Duncaz 
smiling or stern ; but she dared not, 

“Where did you say Duncan wa 
son?” 
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I said out 


Bronson 


on ti terrace ; 

for pity’ 
you please me 
ous girl—*‘ sicaply 
@ more friendly 


he was 
me Miss 
so cold, Won't 
Connie,” cried the impetu 
plain Connie? That has 
sound, you know,” 

Another girl less proud 
heiress would have kissed 
piquant face, 

“What can Duncan have to say to me?” 
she asked herself, in growing dread. 

The last hope seemed withering in 
passionate heart, She rose haughtily, and walked 
with the dignity of a queen through the lovg 
drawing room toward the terrace. Her heart 
almost stopped beating as she caught sight of 
Duncan leaning eo gracefully against the trunk 
of a gnarled old oak-tree, smoking a cigar 
That certainly did not look as if be meant 
greet her with a kiss 

She went forward hesitating]: 
anxiety and suspense on her face to know 
her fate. The colour eurge? over her face, 
then receded from it again, as she looked at him 
with a smile—asmile that was more pitiful 
than a sig} 

* Duncan |” 


18 
don’t call 


it sounds -all 


than the 
Connie’s 


haughty 
pretty, | 


‘ , 
ner prouc 


a world of 
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: still | 
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to him with a fluttering, uncertain movement 
that stirred the perfumed laces of the exquisite 
robe she wore, and the jewels on her meEvous 
white hands—“ Duncan, I am here!” 


CHAPTER XXXUL 


Ws must now return to Madge, whom we le‘t 
standing in the forest, the moonlight streaming 
on her upturned face, upon which the, starcled 
horseman gazed. 

He had not waited for her to reply, but, 

touchiug his horse with his riding-whip, he sped 
onward with the speed of the wind. 

In that one instant Madge had recognised t 

dark, sinister face of Vincent Dalrymple. 

“7 hey have searched the pit snd found I was 
not there. He is searching for me! he has 

racked me down!” she cried, vehemently, 
| pressing ber little white hands to her burning 

head, 
Faster, faster flew the little feeb through the 
| jox Bi dew- damp grasses, 
My troubl es seem closing more darkly 
| around me,” she sobbed. “J wish 1 bad never 
| t een born, then I could never have spoiled Dun- 
} 
lq 


he 





can's life, But I am leaving you, my love, my 
larling, so that you. can marry Lena, the 
heiress. You will forget me and be happy.” 
Poor little neglected, unloved bride, so fair, so 
| young, 80 fragile, out alone facing the dark ter- 
| rors of the night, fleeing from the husband who 
| was wearing his life outin grief forher! Ah, if 

the gentle winda sighing above her, or the 
: | solems, nodding trees had only told her, how 
' different her life might have been ! 

‘No one bas ever loved me but poor old Uncle 
| George !” she cried, as she beut her fair young 
| head and cried out to Heaven: ‘* Why has no 
| merey been shown to me? I[ have never dont 
| one wrong, yet I am so aorely tried. Oh, mother, 
| mother!” she cried, raising her blue eyes to the 
| starry sky, ‘if you could have foreseen the dark, 
| cruel shadows that would infold your child, 

would you not have taken me with you down 
| into the depths of the seething waters?” She 
| raised up her white hands pleadingly as though 
she would fain pierce with her wrongs the blue 
skies and reach the great White Tnrone, “I 
must be going mad,” she said. “Why did 
Duncan seek me out?” she cried in anguish. 
“ Why did Heaven let me love him so madly, and 
permit my wh le life to be darkened by living 
| apart from him? I had no thought of suffering 
and sorrow when JI met him that summer 
morniug., Are the summer days to and 
neyer bring him? Are the flowers to bloom, 
the sun to shine, the years to come and go, and 
yet never bring hin: to me? I cannot bear #— 
I do not know how | can bear it all!” 
If she could ouly ‘see poor faithful George 
Meadows again she would kneel at his feet just as 
| s she had done whea she was a little chiid, lay her 
| weary head down on his toil. hardened hand, tel} 
| him how she had suffered, and ask him how she 
could die and end it all, 
| She longed for some one to caress her, and 
| muruur tender words to her. She could almost 
hear Uncle George’s voice saying, as she told him 
| her pitiful sto “Come to my arms, pet, my 
poor little Mad You shall never want for 
| someone to love you while poor old Vacle 
| George lives. Bleas your dear little heart?” 
| ‘The longing was strovgly upon her. No one 
would recognise her~- she must go and see poor 
old Uncle George. She never thought what 
would become of her life after that. 

At the station she asked for a ticket for 
Daleville. No one seemed to know of sucha 
place. After a prolonged search on the map the 

| agent discovered it to be a little inland station 
| not far from London, 

“ We can sell you a ticket for Londoa,” he said, 
“and there you can purchase a ticket for the 

| other road,” 

And again poor litile Madge was whirling 
rapidly toward the ecene of her firet great sor- 

| ws: 


oul 


Time seemed to slip by unheeded during all 


she cried, holding out her hands | that long, tedious journey, 
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* Are you goiug to London?” asked a gentle- 
faced lady, who was strangely attracted by the 
beautiful young girl. 

“Yes, madam,” she madeanswer. “I 
trains there ; but Iam going further,” 

The lady was struck by the peculiar mourn- 
ful cadence of the young voice. 

“TI beg your pardon for my seeming rude- 
ness,” she said, looking long and earnestly at 
the fair young face; “ but you remind me so 
strangely of a young echool-mate of my youth : 
you are strangely like her. We both attended 
Madame Christine’s Seminary. Perhaps you 
have heard of the institution ; it is a very old 
and famous echool.” She wondered at the 
beautiful flush that stole into the girl’s flower- 
like face. “She warried a wealthy planter,” 
pureued the lady, reflectively ; “ but she did not 
live long to enjoy her happy home. One short 
year after she married Brenda Stanton died.” 
The lady never forget the strange glance that 
— over the girl’s face, or the wonderful 

ight that seemed to break over it. ‘* Why,” 
exclaimed the lady, as if a sudden thought oc- 
curred to her, “when you bought your ticket 
{ heard you mention Daleville, That was the 
home of the Stantons, Is it possible you know 
them? Mr, Stanton is a widower-—something 
of a recluse and an invalid, I have heard, He 
has a daughter called Lena.” 

“Yes, madame,” Madge ‘made anawer, “I 
have met Miss Stanton, but not her father.” 

How bitterly this stranger’s words seemed to 
mock her! Did she know Lena Stanton, the 
proud, haughty heiress who had stolen her 
young husband’s love from her?—the dark, 
eparkling, wilful beauty who had crossed her 
innocent young life so strangely—-whom she had 
seen bending over her husband in the moon- 
light and almost caressing him ? 

She thought she would cry out with the 
bitterness of the thought. How strange it was ! 

The name, Brenda Stanton, seemed to fall 
upon her ears like the softest, sweetest music. 
Werhaps she wished she was like that young 
wife, who had died so long ago. 

“That is Madame Christine's,” exclaimed the 
lady, leaning excitedly forward toward the 
window, “Dear me! I can almost imagine 
{ am «a young girl again, Why, what is the 
matter, my dear? You look as though you 
we.e about to faint.” 

The tain whirled swiftly past, the broad glit- 
tering rivers on one side, and the closely shaven 
lawn of the seminary on the other. It was 
tecess time. 

Young girls were flitting here and there un- 
der the trees, as pretty pictures of happy 
school life as one would wish to see. [bp seemed 
to poor hapless Madge long ages must have 
possed since the morning poor old George 
Mcadows had brought her, a shy, blushing, 
shrinking country lassie, among those daintily 
attired, aristocratic maidens, who had laughed 
at her coy, timid manners, and at the clothes 
poor George Meadows wore, 

She had not much time for further contempla- 
tion, The train steamed into the London Sta- 
tion and she felt herself carried along by the 
crowd that alighted from the train, 

She did not go into the waiting-room ; she had 
quite forgotten she was not at the end of her 
journey. 

She followed the crowd along the busy street, 
@ solitary, desolate, heart-broken girl, with a 
weary white face whose beautiful, tender eyes 
looked in vain among the people that passed her 
by for one kindly face or sympathetic look. 

Some pushed rudely by her, others looked into 
the besutiful face with a smile. .Handsomely 
got up dandies, with fine clothes and no brains, 
nodded familiarly as Madge passed them. Some 
laughed, and others scoffed and jeered ; but not 
one—dear Heaven! not one among the vast 
throng gave her a kindly glance or a word. 
Occasionally, one, warmer-hearted than the 
others, would look sadly on that sad, childish 

ace. 


change 


A low moan she could scarcely repress broke 
from her lips. A handsomely dressed child, who 
was rolling a hoop in front of her, turned 
around suddenly and asked her if she were ill. 











“Tht” 

She repeated the word with a vague feeling of 
wonder, What was physical pain to the torture 
that was eating away her young life? [ll ! Why 
all the illness in the world conid not cause the 
anguish she was suffering then—the sting of a 
brokeu heart. 

She was not ill—only desolate and forsaken. 

Poor Madge answered in sucha vague manver 
that she quite frightened the child, who hurried 
away as fast as she could with her hoop, pausing 
now and then to look back at the white, forlorn 
face on which the sunshine seemed to cast such 
strange shadows. 

On and on Madge waiked, little heeding 
which way she went. She saw what appeared to 
be a park on ahead, and there she bent her steps. 
The shady seats among the cool green gra:s under 
the leafy trees looked inviting. She opened 
the gate and entered. A sudden sense of dizzi- 
ness stole over her, and her breath seemed to 
come in quick, convulsive gasps, 

“Perhaps Heaven has heard my prayer, Duncan, 
my love!” she sighed. “Iam sick and weary 


| upto death. Oh, Duncan, Duncan—” 


The beautiful eyelids fluttered over the soft, 


| blue eyes, and with that dearly loved name on 


her lips the poor little child-bride sunk down on 
the hard earth in a death-like swoon. 

“Oh, dear me, Edward, who in the world is 
this?” cried a pleasant-voiced little old lady who 
had witnessed the young girl enter the gate, and 
saw her atagger and fall. 

Ina moment she had fluttered down the path, 
and was kneeling by Madge’s side, 

“Come here, Edward” she called ; ‘it is a 
young girl ; she has fainted,” 

Mr. Edward Frampton, the celebrated detec- 
tive, threw away the cigar be had been smoking, 
and hastened to his wife’s side, 

“ Tan’t she beautiful?” cried the little lady, in 
ecstasy. “i wonder who she ie, and what she 
wants,” 

“She is evidently a stranger, and called to 
consult me professionally,” responded Mr, Framp- 
ton; ‘she must be brought iato the house,” 

He lifted the slight, delicate figure in his arma, 
and bore her into the house, 

**T am going down to the office now, my dear 
he said. “ We have some important cases to look 
after this morning. If the young girl shou!d 
recover and wish to see me particularly I suppose 
you will have to send for me, Don’t send for 
me uniess you find out the case is urgent.” 

And with a good-humoured nod the shrewd 
detective, ao quiet and domesticated at his own 
fireside, walked quickly down the path to the 
gate, whistling softly to himself, thinking, with a 
strange, puzzled expression in his keen blue eyes, 
of Madge. Through all his business transactions 
that morning the beautiful, childish face arose 
before his mind's eye, 

** Confound it!” he muttered, seizing his hat, 
“T must hurry home and find out at once who 
that pretty little creature is, aad what she wants.” 


” 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 


The sunny summer days came and went, and 
lengthened into weeks before Madge Meadows 
opened her eyes to consciousness. No clue could 
be found as ‘who the beautiful young stranger 
was, 

Mr. Frampton had proposed sending her to the 
hospital ; but to this proposition his wife would 
not listen. 

** No, indeed, Edward,” she exclaimed, twist- 
ing the soft golden curls over her white fingers ; 
“she shall stay here, where [ can watch over her 
myself, poor little dear !” 

“You amaze me, my dear,” expostulated her 
husband, mildly. “You cannot tell who we may 
be harboring.” 

“ Now Edward,” exclaimed the little woman, 
bending over the beautiful face resting against 
the crimson satinypillow, “ don’t insinuate that 
there can be anything wrovg with this poor 
child, My woman's judgment tells me she is as 
pure as the lilies in yonder fountain’s bed.” 

“Tf you had eeen as much of the world asI 





| said Mra, Frampton, pleasantly, 





have, my dear, you would take little stock in the 
innocence of beautiful women. Very homely 
women are rarely dangerous,” 

“There is no use in arguing the point, Edward. 
I have determined she shail not be sent to the 
hospital, and she shall stay here.” 

Mrs. Frampton carried the poiat, as sh¢ 
did in every argument. 


alwaye 


“Well, my dear, if any {11 consequences srise 
from this piece of folly remember | shirk ull re 
sponsibility, 

When a woman wil!, she will, you ma ud on ‘t, 

And when she won't, won't end 


on ‘t.’" 


he quoted, 
it.” 

“Now, you would be enrprised, my dear, to 
find out at some future time that you had been 
entertaiuing an angel unawares.” 

* | should be extromely surprised. You have 
put it mildly, my dear. My experience hae lod 
me to believe that the plave for avgels is up 
above, where they bel I am glad that you 
have such charitable little notions, though, my 
dear. Itis not good for women tov know to 
of the ways of the world.” 

* Edward, shuck me!” cried the little 
lady, holding up her hands in horror at her liege 
lord’s remar 

Still ehe had her own way 
Madge remained there. 

Every day the detective grew more mystified 
as to who sbe could be. One thing was cer- 
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much 
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in the matter, and 


tain: she had experienced some great trouble 
which bid fair to dethrone her reason. 
At times she would clasp her hands, calling 


him Uncle George, and beg him to tel! her bow 
she could dis. She talked incoherently, too, of a 
dark, handsome woman that had come between 
her and some lost treasure. 

Then a grave look would come into the detec- 
tive’s face. Hehad seen many such cases, and 
they always ended badly, She had such an iuno- 
cent face, so fair, so childish, he could nos make 
up his miod whether she was sinued againet or 
been guilty of sin herself. 

Love must have zomething to do with it, he 
thought. Wherever he saw such a hopeless, de- 
spairing look on a young aud beautiful face, he 
alway? setit down as a love case ; and io nine 


| cases out of ten he was right 


‘Ab ! itis the old, old story,’ he muttered 
“*A pretty, romantic school-girl and some hand- 
some, reckless lover.” And something very much 
like an imprecation broke from his lips, thorough 
man of the world though he was, as he ruminaved 
on the wickedness of men. \ 

Two days before the marriage of Duncan and 
Lena was to be solemnised, poor little Madge 
awoke to consciousness, her blue eyes resting on 
the face of Mrs, Frampton, bent over her 
with bated breath, and gazed into the upraised 


who 
Witt 


| eyes turned so wonderirg!y upon her. 


“You are to keep perfectly quiet, my dear,” 
laying her hand 
on Madge’s lips as she attempted to spe ‘You 
must not try to talk. Tarn your face from the 
light and quietly to sleep for » time; then 
you shall say what you please.” 

Madge wondered who the lady was, os she 
obeyed her like an obedient tired child. Siowly 


| her senses struggled into life, her meaiory came 


back, and her mind and brain grew clear, 
Then she remembered walking into the cool, 
shady garden, and the dizzine:s which seamed to 
fall over her so suddenly. 

“T must have fainted last vight,” she thought. 
She also remembered Lena bending ao caressingly 
over her young husband in the moonlight, and 
that the sight had almost driven her wad, and 
despite her efforts to suppress her eu n she 
began to sob aloud. 

fies. Frampton hurried to the bedsi She 
saw at once that consciousness had returned. 

“Tf you have any great sorrow ox your mind, 
my dear, and wish to see Mr. "rawpton, I will 
call him at once.” 

“Please don’t” sobbed Madye. [ don’t 
want to see anybody. I must go home to Uacle 
George at once. Have I been here al! night?’ 

“ Why, bless your dear little heart, you have 
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beeu here many a night and many a week. We | She did not know a prayer had gone up to 


thought at one time you would die,” 
“| wish I had,” moaned Madge, a 
In the bitterness or her sorely wounded heart 
she said to herself that Providence had done 
everything for her without taking her life. 

We thought,” continued Mrs. Frampton, 
rently, “that perhaps you desired to see my 
husband-—he is a detective—upon some matter. 
You fainted when you were just inside our gate.” 

‘Was it your garden?” asked Madge, sur- 
prisedly. “I thought it was a park!” 

‘Then you were not in search of Mr. Framp- 
ton, my dear?” asked his wife, quite mystified. 

“No,” replied Madge. ‘'I wanted to get away 
from everyone who knew me, or everyone [ 
knew, except Uncle George.” 





“T shall not question her concerning herself 


to-day,” Mrs. Frampton thought. ‘' I will wait 
until she is stronger.” She feld delicate about 
even asking her name. ‘She will seek my con- 


fidence soon,” she thought. ‘‘ I must wait.” 


Mrs. Frampton was a kind-hearted little soul, 
She tried every posible means of diverting 
Madge’s attention from the absorbing sorrow 
which seemed consuming her. 

She read her choice, sparkling paragraphs from 
the papers, and commented upon them ina 
pretty, gossiping way. 

Nothing seemed to interest the pretty little 
creature, nothing could bring a smile to the 
quivering, childish ips, 

“Ah! here is something quite racy!” she | 
cried, drawing her chair closer to the bedside. | 
‘A scandal in high life.’ This issure to be enter 
taining.” 

Mrs, Frampton waza good little woman, but, | 
like all women, ehe delighted in a spicy ecandal. 

A handsome stranyer had married a beautiful 
heiress, For a time ail went merry as a marriage- 
bell. Suddenly a second wife appeared on the 
scene. The husband had sincerely believed him- 
self separated by law from wife Number Oxo, 
but through some technicality of the law the 
separation was prouounced illegal, and the 
beautiful heiress bitterly realised to her coat 
that she was no wife. 

“Tt must be terrible to be placed in sucha 
predicament,” cried Mrs. Frampton, energetically 
“T biome the husband for not finding out beyond | 
& doubt that he was free from his first wife.” 

A sudden thought, so startling it almost took 
her breath away, seemed to come to Madge. 

** Supposing a husband left his wife, and after- 
ward though» her dead, and be should marry 
again, would it not be legal ? Supposing the poor, 
deserted wife knew of ib, but allowed him to 
marry someone else, because she believed he was 
unhappy with herself, would it not be legal?” 
she asked in an intense voice, but striving to ap- 
pear calm, 

‘I can scarcely understand the question, my 
dear, I should certainly say that if the first 
wife knew her husband waa about to marry. 
again, and she knew ele was not separated from 
him by law or death, she was certainly a criminal 
in allowing the ceremony to proceed. Why, did 
you ever hear of such a peculiar case, my dear ?”’ 

“No,” replied Madga, flushing crimson, “I 
was thinkiog of Enoch Arden’s case.” 

“Why, there is scarcely a feature in Enoch 
Arden’s case resembling the one you have just | 
cited, You must have made a mistake!” 

“Yea; you are right. I have made « mistake, 
muttered Madge, growing deathly pale. ‘'I did 
not know. I believed it was right.” 

“You believed what was right ?” asked Mrs, 
Frainpton, in amazement, 

“I believed it was right for the first wife to go 
mut of her husband’s life if she had spoiled it, 

d leave him free to woo avd win the bride he 
loved,” replied Madge, pitifully embarassed. 














“Why, you innocent child,” laughed Mrs, 
Frampton, ‘I have eaid he would not be free as 
the law did not separate him from his first wife, 


It is against the law of Heaven for any man to 
have two wives; and if the first wife remained 
silent and saw the sacred ceremony profaned b, 
her silence she broke the law of Heaven—a sin 
against Heaven beyond pardon. Did you speak ?” 
she asked, seciug Madge’s white lips move, 


————— 


| possible way; and the more 


| young face. 


Heaven from that tortured heart for guidance, 

Had she done wrong in letting Duncan and the 
whole world believe her dead? Was it right to 
do a wrong that good should come from it ? 

And her innocent, simple conscience was quick 
to answer, “ No!” 

Poor Madge looked at the position in every 
she reflected the 
more frightened she became, 

Poor little artless child-bride, she was com- 
pletely bewildered. She could find no way out 
of ber difficulty until the idea occurred to her that 
the best person to help her would be Uucle 
George ; and her whole heart and soul fastened 
eagerly on this. 

She could not realise she had lain ill co long. 
Oh, Heaven, what might have heppened in the 
meantime, if Duncan should marry Lena? She 
would not be his wife, because she—who was a 
barrier between them—-lived. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Mapee had decided the great question of her 
life. Yes, she would go to George Meadows with 
her pitiful secret, and, kneeling at his feet, tell 
him all, and be guided by his judgment. 

** ] can never go back to Duncan,” she thought, 
wearily. ‘Il have spoiled his life; he does not 
love me ; he wished to be free and marry Lena.” 

You must not think of the troubles of other 
people, my dear,” said Mrs. Frampton, briskly, 
noting the thoughtful expression of the fair 
“ Such cases as I have just read are, 
forbenately, rare. I should not have read you 
the scandals, Young girls like best to hear 
about the marriages. Ah! here is ono that is 
interesting—a grand wedding which is to take 
place at Stanton Hail, in Daleville, to-morrow 
night. I have read of it before; it will be a 
mognificent affair, The husband to be, Mr. Dun- 
cou Field, is very wealthy ; and the bride, Miss 
Lena Stanton, is quite a society belle—a beauty 
and an heiress,” 

Poor Madge ! although she had long expected 
it, the aanouncement seemed like a death-blow 
to her loving little heart ; in a single instant all 
her yearning, passionate love for her handsome 
young husband again awoke into new life. 

She had suddenly awakened to the awful reality 
that her husband was about to marry another. 

“Oh, pitiful Heaven, what shall I do?” she 
cried, wripging her hands. “TI will be too late to 
warn them. Yet I must—I must! It must not 
be!” she cried ont to herself ;“the marriage 
would be wrong.” If she allowed it to go on, 
she would be guilty of a crime; therefore, she 
must prevent it. . 

Lena was her mortal enemy, Yet she must 
warn her that the flower-covered path she was 
treading led to a precipice, The very thought 
filled her soul with horror. 

She must waste no more time in thinking, she 
must act, 

“T cannot go to poor Uncle George first,” she 
told herself, “I must go at once to Lena. 
Heaven give me strength to do it, Duncan will 
never know, and I can go quietly out of bis life 
again.” 

The marriage must not be! Say, think, argue 
with herself as she would, she could not help 
owning to hereelf that it was something that 
must be stopped at any price.. She had not 
realised it in its true light before, She had had 
a vague idea that her supposed death would leave 
Duncan free to marry Leva. That wrong could 
come of it, she never once dreamed, 

The terrible awakening truth had flashed upon 
her suddenly. She must hide herself for ever 


| from her husband, but it would not lessen the 


fact that she, and she only, was his lawful wife 
before Heavea and man. From Heaven nothing 
could be hiddea. 

Her whole heart seemed to go out to her 
young husband and cling to him as it had never 
done before. 

“ What a fatal love mine was !” she said to her- 
self ; “ how fatal, how cruel to me!” 

To-morrow night! Oh, Heaven ! would she be 





in time to eave him! The very thought seemed 
to arouse all her energy. 

“Why, what are you going to do, my dear?” 
cried Mrs. Frampton in consternation, as Madge 
staggered, weak and trembling, from her couch, 

“I am going away!” shecried. ‘‘ Ibave been 

ilty of a great wrong. I cannot tell you all that 

have done, but I must atone for it if it is in my 
power while yet there is time. Pity me, bub do 
not censure me;” and sobbing as if her h 
would break she knelt at the feet of the kind 
friend Heaven had given her and told her all, 

Mrs. Frampton listened in painful interest and 
amazement. It wasa strange story this young 
girl told her ; it seemed more like a romance than 
a page from a life’s history. 

“You say you must prevent this marriage at 
Stanton Hall?” She took Madge’s clasped 
hands from her weeping face, and helsing them 
in her own, looked into it silently; keenly, 
steadily. “ Howcould youdo it?! What is Dun- 
can Field to you?” ‘ 

Lower aud lower drooped the golden head, and 
a voice, like nothing human, said :— 

“Tam Duncan lield’s wife--his wretched, un- 
happy, abandoned wife |” 

With a low cry of dismay Mrs. Frampton 
dropped her hands, 

“You will keep my secret,” sobbed Madge; 
and in her great sorrow she did not notice thas 
the lady did not promise. 

In vain Mrs, Frampton pleaded with her to ge 
back to her husband and beg him to hear her, 

“No,” said Madge, brokenly. “ He said I had 
spoiled his life, and he would never forgive me, 
I have never taken his name, and I never shall. 
I will be Madge Meadows until I die,” 

“Madge Meadows!” The name seemed 
familiar to Mrs. Frampton, yet she could not tell 
where she had heard it before, 

Persuasion was useless. 

“Perhaps Heaven knows best,” sighed Mra 
Frampton ; and with tears in her eyes (for she 
had really loved the beautiful young stranger 
thrown for so mapy weeke upon her mercy and 
kindness) she saw Madge depart. 

“May Heaven grant that you be not too late |” 
she cried, fervently, clasping the young girl in 


her arms, 

Too late! The words sounded like a fata) 
warning to her. No, no; she could not, she 
must uot be late ! 

n * * * 

At the very moment Madge had left the 
detective’s house Miles Stanton was closeted 
with Mr, Frampton in hie private office, relating 
minutely the disappearance of his infant 
daughter, as told him by the dying house keeper, 
Mrs. Martin. 

"TY will make you a rich man for life,” he 
cried, vehemently, “if you can trace my long- 
lost child, dead or alive |" 

Mr, Frampton shook hig head. 

‘I am inclined to think there is little hope, 
after all these years,” 

“ Stranger things than that have happened |” 
cried Miles Stanton tremulously. “ You must 
give me hope, Mr, Frampton. You area skill- 
ful, expert cletective ; you will find her, if anyone 
can. If my other child were living,” he 
continued, with an effort, “yon know it would 
make considerable difference in the distribution 
of my property. On the night my lost child was 
born I made my will, leaving Stanton Hall and 
the Stanton estates to the child just born, and 
the remainder of my vast estates I bequeathed 
to my daughter Lena. I believed my little 
child buried with its mother, and in all the 
years that followed I never changed thas will— 
it sti stands, My daughter Lena is to be 
married to-morrow. I have not told her of the 
startling discovery I have made ; for if anything 
should come of it her hopes of a lifetime would 
be dashed. She believes herself sole heiress to 
my wealth. I have made up my mind, however,” 
he continued, eagerly, “to confide id the young 
man who is to be my future son in-law, If 
nothing ever comes of this affair, Lena need never 
know of it.” 

“ That would be a wise and safe plan,” assented 
the detective. 

* Wealth can have no influence over him,” com 
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tinued the father, reflectively ; “for Mr. Duncan 
Field’s wealth is sufficient for them, even if they 
never had a single dollar from me ; still, it is best 
to mention the matter to him,” 

Dancan Field! Ah! the detective remem- 
bered him well—the handsome, debonair young 
fellow who had sought his services some time 
since, Whose wife had died such a tragic death. 
He remembered how sorry he had been for the 
youvg husband ; still he made no comment. He 
had little time to ruminate upon past affairs, 
It was now his business to glean from Mr. Miles 
Stanton all the information possible to assiet him 
in the difficult search &. was about to commence, 
lf he gave him evex “ne slightest clue he could 
have some definite starting-poiat. The detect- 
tive was wholly at sea—it was like looking for a 
needie in a Lay-stack. 

“You will lose no time,” said Miles Stanton 
rising to depart. “Ah!” he exclaimed, “ I had 
forgotten to leave you my wife’s portrait, I have 
afancy the child, if living, must have her 
mother’s face,” 

At that opportune moment some one inter- 
rupted them. Mr. Frampton had not time to open 
the portrait and examine it then, and, placing it 
securely in his private desk, he courteously bid 
Mr. Stanton good-afternoon ; adding, if he should 
find a possible clue, he would let him know at 
onee, or, perhaps, take a run up to the Hall to 
look around a bit among the old inhabitants of 
that locality. 

It was almost time for quitting the office for 
the night, when the detective thought of the 
portrait. He untied the faded biue ribbon, and 
touched the spring ; the case flew open, and re- 
vealed a face that made him cry oud in amaze- 


ment, 

“ Pehaw ! people have a atrange trick of re- 
sembling each other very often,” he muttered. 
“TI must be mistaken.” 

Yet the more he examined the fair, bewitching 
face of the portrait, with its childish face and 
sunny, golden curls, the more he knit his brow 
and whistled softly to himself—a habit he had 
when thinking deeply. 

He placed the portrait in his breast-pocket, 
and walked slowly home. A brilliant idea was in 
his active brain, 

“T shall soon see,” he muttered, 

His wife met him at the door, and he saw that 
her eyes were red with weeping. 

“What is the matter, my dear?” he asked, 
hanging his hat and coat on the hat-rack in the 
hall, “ What's the difficulty ?” 

“Our protégée has gone, Edward, she—” 

“Gone!” yelled the detective, frantically ; 
rc did she go? How long has she been 
gone ” 

Down from the rack came his hat and coat, 

“ Where are you going, Edward }” 

“T am going to hunt that girl up just as fast 
a8 I can.” 

“She did not wish to see you, my dear.” 

"I haven't the time to explain to you,” he 
expostulated, ‘Of course, you have no idea 
where she went, have you?” 

“Wait a bit, Edward,” she replied, a merry 
twinkle ia her eye. ‘You have given me no 
time to tell you. Ido know where she went, 

it down and I will tell you ail about it.” 
_ “You will make a long story out of nothing,” 
he exclaimed, impatiently; “and fooling my 
time here may cost me a fortune.” 

Very reluctantly Mr. Frampton resumed his 
seat at his wife's earnest persuasion. 

"Skim lightly over the details, my dear; jusb 
give me the main poiyis,” he eaid, 

Like the good little wife she was Mrs. Framp- 
ton obeyed. 

It was not often the cool, calculating detective 
allowed himself to be outwitted, but as his wife 
proceeded he jumped up from his seat, and paced 
restiessly up aud down the room, He was 
literally astounded, 

“Duncan Field's wife,” he mused, thought- 
fully. ‘* Well, in all my experience I have never 
come across anything like this. She has gone to 
Stanton Hall, you say, to stop the marriage?” 
be questioned, eagerly, 

“Yes,” she replied; ‘‘the poor child was 
almost frantic over it, You seem greatly agitated, 





Edward, Have you some new case connected | 
with her?” 

“Yes,” he answered, grimly. “I think I 
have two cases,” 

Mr, Frampton seldom brought his business 
perplexities to his fireside, His little wife knew 
as little of business mattera as the sparrows 
twittering on the branches of the trees out in the 
garden, 

He made up his mind not to mention certain 
suspicions that bad lodged in his mind until he 
saw bis way clearly out of the complicated affair. 

He determined it would do no harm to try an 
experiment, however. Suiting the action to the 
thought, he drew out the portrait from his 
pocket. 

“IT do not think I shall have as much trouble 
with this affair as I anticipated.” 

Mrs. Frampton came and leaned over his 
shoulder, 

“Whose picture have you there, Edward! 
Why, [ declare,” she cried in amazement, “if it 
isn’t Madge Meadows t” 

“Mra, Duncan Field, you mean,” said the de- 
tective, with a sly twinkle in his eye. “ But for 
once in your life you are at sea—aud far frora 
shore. This portrait represente a different per- 
son altogether. Come, come, wife, get me a cup 
of tea-—quick—and a biscuit,” he cried, leading 
the way to the kitchen, where the savoury supper 
was cooking. I haven’t time to wait for tea. I 
must overtake that girl before she reaches Stan- 
ton Hail,” 





CHAPTER XXXVL 


Dawk clouds were hanging over the earth as 
Madge, flushed, excited, and trembling in every 
limb, alighted from the train at Daleville. 

Stanton Hail was quite a distance from the 
station ; she had along walk before her, 

Not a breath of air seemed to stir the branches 
of the trees, and the inky blackness of the sky 
presaged a coming storm. 

la the gloom the coppery have seemed to 
gather itself together; great purple masses of 
clouds piled themselves in the sky ; a lurid light 
overspread the heavens, and pow and then the 
dense, oppressive silence was broken by distant 
peals of thunder accompanied by great rain-drops, 

Madge drew her cloak closer about her, and 
struggled bravely. on through the storm and 
darkneas, her heart beating so loudly she 
wondered it did not break. 

Poor child! How little she knew she was 
faat approaching the crisis of her life | 

She remembered, with a little sob, the last 
time she had traversed that road—she was seated 
by George Meadowe’s side straining her eyez to- 
wards the bend in the road, watching eagerly for 
the first glimpse of the old oak tree, and the 
handsome young husband waiting there. 

Coy blushes suffused Madge's cheeks as she 
struggled on through the pouring rain, She for- 
got she was a wretched, unpitied, forsaken little 
bride, on a mission of such great importance. 

She was only » simple child, after all, losing 
sight of all the whole world, as her thoughts 
dwelt on the handsome young fellow, her hus-: 
band in name only, whom she saw waiting for 
her -at the trysting place, looking so cool, so 
handeome and lovable in hie white flannels and 
blue tie; his white straw hat with the blue-dotted 
band around it, lying on the green grass beside 
him, and the sunshine drifting through the green 
leaves on his smiling face and curling hair. 

* If Duncan had only known I was inaocent, 
he could not have judged me so harshly. Oh, my 
love—my love!” she cried out, “ Heaven must 
have made us for each other, but a fate more 
cruel than death has torn us asunder. Oh, Dun- 
can, my love, if you had only been more patient 
with me!” 

She crept carefully along the road throug’: the 
intense darkness and the down-pouring rain. 

She knew every inch of the ground, She 
could not lose her way. She reached the turn in 
the road which was but a few feet from the old 
oak tree where first she had met Duncan and 
where she had seen him last, A few steps more, 





and she would reach it, 


A blinding glare of lightnivg lighted up the 
scene for one brief instant. There was the tree, 
but, oh ! was it only a fancy of her imagination ? 
she thought she saw the figure of a man kneeling 
under it. 

“Who is he, and what is he doing there?” 
she wondered. She stood rooted to ihe spot. 
“Perhaps he bas taken refuge there from the 
fury of the storm.” 

Madge was a shrinking, timid little creature ; 
she dared not move a step further, although the 
moments that flitted by were as precious as her 
life-blood. 

She drew back faint with fear, among the pro 
tecting shadows of the trees, Another flash of 
light—the man was surely gathering wild fowers 
from the rain-drenched grass. 

‘Surely the man must be mad,” thought 
Madge, with a cold thrill of horror 

Her limbs trembled so from sheer fright they 
refused to bear her slight weight, aud with a 
shudder of terror she sunk down on the wet 
grass, her eyes fixed as one fascinated on the 
figure under the tree, watching his every move- 
ment, as the lurid lightning illuminated the ecene 
at intervals. 

The great bell from the turret of Stanton Hal} 
pealed the hour of seven, and in the lightnivg's 
flash she saw the man arise from his knees. In 
one hand he held a smail bunch of flowers, the 
other was pressed over his heart. 

Surely there was something strangely familiar 
in that graceful form; then he turned bis face 
towards her, 

To that ove inatantaneous glance. she had re- 
cognized him—it was Duncan, her husband! He 
turned from the spot, and hurried away in the 
direction of Stanton Hall, 


(Zo be continued.) 








PROMISE. 


:o— 


A HASTY 


(Continued from page 105.) 
CHAPTER VI. AND LAST. 


For weeks Loraine hovered betwixt life and 
death, fighting the black angel that had spread 
his rable pinione over him to snatch him away 
from this world and from Mab, who never left 
his side by night or day, but bravely nursed hina 
through it all, and listened to bis ravings, ic 
which he implored her to forgive him and love 
him still. 

She was being tried and purified in the furnace 
of affliction, and the pure gold of her nature came 
to the surface and gained for her the deepest 
love and affection from his mother that ever 
one woman was capable of bestowing on another. 

Mab had left the Cheetnuts a mere child, and 
now, inafew months, she was transformed into 
a woman, full of beautiful instincts, ready to 
suffer for the man she loved, although she knew 
that he was not free. 

Then came the period of convalescence in the 
time of summer roses and sweet perfumes, wher 
nature had decked herself with gems, and the 
sun shone brightly and the heavens were )!ue, 
and the earth teemed with the promise of a rich 
harvest of wine and corn to make glad the heart 
of man, and Dinglewood Park was in all its glory 
of summer array of green, and gold, and crimson, 
and blue, with the grass waving high, and the 
flocks and herds grazing in the meadows, 

Loraine and Mab were seated on the lawn in 
the crimson twilight, with the low twittering of 
birds sounding in their ears like echoes, and the 
musical tinkle of sheep bells wafted to themon the 
sweet air redolent of pew-mown hay, and from & 
thicket came the nightingale’s song, filling their 
hearts with a sense of peaceful reat and calm, 

“ And must we part, dear one!” he said, as he 
looked into her, face with a sigh; “ but 


why do I ask only to mock myself with delusions? 
Oh, that I were free! then my happiness would 
be complete ; but now 1 am most miserable, and 
you, dear love, cannot remain near me. It would 
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be wrong, end I dare not ask you to make any 
more sacrifices for my sake. You must try and 
forget me, and be Raymond's wife.” . 

“That can never be,” she said with gentle 
firmness, ‘‘It would be wrong to him, to you, 
tome. I dare not meet him at the altar to 
swear in the sight of Heaven to love, honour, and 
obey when my heart has been given to you. I 
will never marry.” 

“T have wasted your sweet life—I who love you 
with all the strength of my matire manhood | 
* it is cruel! but Tam helpless. I could no 
ee my mucher v7 her head in shame or blush 
in her old age for th: honour of the Loraines, 

“She is gliding peacetully towards the valley 
of the shadow of death, andher mind would only 
become unsettled if I told her I had a wife living 
who had brought disgrace upon us all. Oh, my 
gentle love! how I fought and battled against 
the impulses of my own heart for your dear ake; 
but love proved stronger than principle and I was 
vanguished, I whothoughe myself for ever safe 
from love’s power, and my vaunted strength in 
the hour of temptation proved weaker than a 
rope of sand. Oh, my darling! can you ever 
forgiv 

“Yes, dear Harry, ause I hungered for the 
Jove which you gave me; and although it has 

rought mea crows of thorns instead of roses 
yet i would rather suiier than not have known 
hat [I had gained your love” 

He looked at her with, oh! such a depth of 
love and passion in his ey es as if he longed to 
strain her to hia heart and to say—‘' Come, let 
us fy to some distant shore and be happy in each 
other's love.” 

But he checked the impulse, for illness had 
purified and strengthenee his moral nature, and 
purged his soul from the dross that had clogged 
it, and he could say nothing, but only sigh and 
‘lasp her little hand fondly. 

There was astep ou the gravel path, and, 
turning, he saw nis aged mother, her silver hai 
ith the crimson hues of the setting sun, 
her face wearing a placid smile as she looked 
with alla mother’s loviog tendernees at her son 
and Mab, both of whom she looked upon as her 

hildren, 

She held a letter in her hand, marked very 
imp tant, and bearing a foreign postmark, and 
said,— 

“Dear Harry, this came an hour ago, but I 
did not like to disturb you, And, dear Mab, 
come, dear child, suppose we take a stroll and 
leave him to read (he lerter.,’ 

Arm-in-arm they wandered over the, mossy 
turf ia the summer gloaming, whilst he opened 
und read its contents ; then aglad cry escaped his 
ips, and he exclaimed,—- 

** Mab, my love, come to me, saved---free ! Oh! 
come quick'y to share my joy!” 

She flew tohim on the wings of love, and 
atraining ber to him, he whispered, -—~ 

“My wife that is to be, read the joyful news 
for yourself!” +s 

And whilst she ‘read, with his arm encircling 
her slim waist, and her golden head nestling 
againet his shoulder, his mother watched them, 
and with clasped hands and tearfal eyes thanked 
Heaven for the joy she could see radiating their 
€aces. 

Tie letter enclosed a 
proving that his faithlesa 
digamy in marrying him, 
turned t 


sme?” 


dyed 


marriage certificate, 
wife had committed 
and that, having re- 
o her first husband, she again played him 
false, and his revenge was 
eyes of the man upon whose bounty they had 
both been living, 

* o * 
Six months later it 


was Mab’s wedding morn, 
and the trees 


were just putting forth tender 
buds of promise ; the birds were building their 
nests, and all uature began once more to 
teem with life and beauty. 

She was readinga letter from her Aunt Vincent, 
who congratulated her on her choice, and com- 
mended her for her courage iv being happy with 
the man she loved, instead of keeping her promise 
to Ray, to whom she said she would write and 
break the news. 

It was a quiet wedding, and love was its chief 
charm, for both bride and bridegroom had been 
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his knife; “ I think some of it is leather.” 
to expose her to the | 


| you the truth, I prefer the worst possible conver- 


sorely tried, and were now reaping the reward of 
their constancy. Years of happiness were before 
them, and in due course a son and heir came to 
bless them, and to be spoilt by its doting grand- 
mother, 

Raymond had written to eay in his usual style 
that he wouldn’t break his heart, for there was 
aa good fish in the sea as ever was caught, and 
promised wheo he returned to England to visit 
Mab and her husband ; which promise he ful- 
filled with Kate, the Vicar’s daughter's, who was 
now his wife. 

Aunt Vincent was a constant visitor to Dingle- 
wood Park, where she was always welcome ; and 
said one day to her niece archiy,— 

“You little rogue, why you secured both a 
husband and a guardian | 

And Loraine standing by replied, tenderly,— 

“ Yes, [ am still Mab's guardian!” 


{THE END.] 








FACETLA. 


Neut : “ What was Mrs. Newlywed’s niaiden 


name?” Belle: “Her maiden aim was to get 
married,” 
Tom: “TI can’t realise, pld man. that you are a 


father.” George: “Can’tyou? Just come round 
and epend the night with me.” 

Hacxgtt (gloomily): ‘I tell you, Charlie, this 
is a bard, hard world.” Sackett (interestedly) : 
"So you have bought a bicycle, have you!” 





Mr. SorrtreiaH;: “O Miss Vere, your resplen- 
dent beauty seta my brain on fire.’'’ Miss C, 
Jere: ‘‘ Well, never mind; it won’t be much of a 
conflagration.” 

Vorce (at the head of the stairs): “ George, 
have you been drinking?!" George: “No’m!" 
Voice : “Say ‘chrysanthemum.’” George (silent 
for a moment): “I'm drunksb, m’ dear,” 

Mrs, Cuarrer: “So old Mr. Brown is married 
at last?” Mre. Gossip: “Yes; a furriner, I 
‘eard.” “No, an English lady.” ‘Ob, I ’eard as 
ow she was a Tartar.” 

Mrs. Homer: “Dear me, I must commence 
house-cleaning to-morrow. and I hate it!” Mr. 
Homer: “Why, how is that?” Mrs, Homer: 
“Tb dirties everything up ao.” 

Srerey Farser or raz Girat: “IT eaw you kiss 
my daughter as I passed the parlour awhile ago, 
and I want you to know I don’t like it.” Young 
Man: “ You may nob, but I do,” 

THEATRICAL Manager: “Have you seen ‘ The 
Ladies’ Idol’?” Old Bachelor Uncle: “Seldom 
seen them anything else. They are always idle, 
except when mischief-makiug.” 

Saati Dorothy had just been stung by a wasp. 
“T wouldn't a-minded its walking all over my 
hand,” she said, between her sobs, “ if-—if it hadn’t 
sat down so hard,” 

Saxe (on her voyage): “ What is that place 
down there?” He: “ Why, that is the steerage.” 
** And does it take all those people to make the 
boat go straight i” 

“ Don’? you,” said the pious lady to the boarder, 
believe that all flesh is grass?” “No,” hesi- 
tated the boarder, as he took another hold on 


o 


“WovcLpn'? you like some music, professor?” 


“No thanks, I'm quite happy as I am. To tell 


sation to the best music there is,” 

TracuEr: “ What do we see above us when we 
go out on aclear day!” Tommy: '* We see the 
blue sky.” “Correct ; and what do we see above 
us on arainy day?” “An unbrella,” 

*Wetcn letter is the next one to. the letter 
H?” said the teacher. “ Duano, ma'am,” said 
the boy. “What have 1 on both sides of my 
nose?” Freckles, ma’sm.”’ 

Hz: “You say you love me, but cannot be my 
wife. Is it because] am poor? Thereare better 
things in this world than money.” She: “ Quite | 
true. But it takes money to buy them.” 





Mrs. B,: “Oh, yes; my husband has been a 
collector of curios and such things for a number 
of yeors!” Mrs, A.: “ Was he in that business 
when he married you?” “ Yes, indeed.” “I 
thought so.” 

Ou! oh !—City Friend: “Jack, why do you 
push that dreadful machine over the grass when 
you come home tired out?” Saburbanite; “Tb 
ie not because I love my leisure less, but my lawn 
mower.” . 

“ Au, my darling wife, if your husband were to 
die, what would you do?” “TI don’t know, I’m 
sure, George. I never thcught of that. I must 
look into my ‘ Book of Etiguette,’ and read the 
rules for young widows,” 

Tux grasshopper has, according to its size, one 
hundred and twenty times the kicking power of 
an average man. It muet be a warm time for 
the young grasshopper who goes a-courting and 
finds the old man at home. 

"J gunk I’ve gota good story here,” remarked 
the occasional contributor, as be seated himself 
and lighted one of the editor’acigara. The editor 
glansed over the story. “ Yes,” hesaid, ‘I think 
this is a pretty good story. I tell it’ myself occa- 
sionally.” 

New Boarpsr (passing his tea back): “ Will 
you please put a little more water. in my cup, 
Mrs. Starvem?” Landlady (beamingly): “ Too 
strong for you, Mr,. Smith?” New Boarder : 
“Not exactly, but when I drink water 1 don’t 
like too much adulteration,” 

“Jy seams-to me,” eaid the manager, “ that 
you do that part of receiving the purse of gold 
from the chief villain in’ a most awkward 
manner.” “T dare say I do,” admitted the 
actor sarcastically, “Ip is so long since I had 
any chance to rehearse with the real stuff.” 

Jinxs: “So poor Paffem was killed in that 
railroad accident? He was in the smoker, I 
believe.” Binks: “ Yes, that’s one consolation 
we all have. He forgot to take any cigars with 
him, and if he was smoking one bought of the 
train boy death must have come as a welcome 
relief.” 

“J wever heard of such tyranny |” exclaimed 
the South American patriot. “I won’t submit 
to it for a moment longer. I will resist to the 
last-———” “Whom will you resist?” sharply 
inquired his wife, who had caught only ghe last 
few words. “Ob, not you, my dear! \I was 
only talking about the Government,” 

An artist once eat at the theatre next to a 
lady who waa going in and out of her seat con- 
stantly, nob only as soon as each act was finished, 
but aleo while the play was goiog on. The space 
between the rows of seats was very narrow, and 
the artist was subjected to much annoyance as 
she passed him. ‘ Madam,” he said at leugth, in 
his sweet tones, “I trust I do not incommode 
you by keeping my seat?” 

An excited military-looking gentleman entered 
the editorial sanctum of the “ Slampsditch 
Thunderer ” one afternoon, exclaiming: “* That 
notice of my death is false, sir, 1 will horsewhip 
you withio an inch of your life, sir, if. you don’t 
apologise in your next issue” The editor in- 
serted the following next day: “ We extremely 
regret to announce that the paragraph which 
stated that Major Blazer was dead is without 
foundation.” 

Qurre recently when the father of a family in 
somewhat bumble circumstances was seized with 
an illness beyond the powders avd mixtures of 
the “gudewife ” # doctor was called in, “ jest for 
satisfaction like,” as the woman put it to her 
friends. “Well, my gvod woman,” said the 
doctor in answer to her anxious inquiries, “I am 
not in a position to say much about the case on & 
first visit; I can only say definitely that the 
complaint is internal.” ‘Jimmy, lad |” saie the 
woman to her husband as soon as the doctor's 
footsteps bad died away, “’ow long’s the club 
good fer?” “Thirty weeks, lass,” replied the 
sick man ; ‘* but why didst ak that?” “ Heaven 
preserve us then when the thirty weeks is gone,” 
sobbed the gudewife, as a corner of her apron 
went to each eye, “ the doctor says yer complaint 
is an eterdal one, and that means going on for 
ever, Jimmy.” 
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SOCIETY, 


THe Queen of Italy is actively engaged in 
studying Hebrew, and has got on so well that 
she can speak and write fairly in the language. 


Tue King of Portugal is nearly related to the 

toyal Family, for his grandfather, the late 
King Consort Ferdinand, was a first-cousin of 
the Queen and of Prince Albert, having been a 
son of Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
who married the heiress of the Kohary family, 
and settled in Hungary. Prince Ferdinand was 
1 brother of the late King of the Belgiaus and 
the Duchess of Kent, and of Duke Ernest I. of 
Coburg, 

Tue Sultan of Turkey has a special weakness 
for ‘ rahat,” or Turkish delight, as it is called 
in Kogland 
preparation are obtained from the juice of 
preseed flowers, such as roses, violets, and orange- 
blossoms, and a special hand-press is employed 
for the purpose, 


GRear preparations are already being made 
for the Coronation of the Czar, which has now 
been fixed to take place at Moscow after the 
Russian Easter, next spring. It is expected that 
\l the members of the Danish Roya! Family will 
be present, as also the Prince and Princess of 


Wales. Itis estimated that the ceremony will 
eutail an expenditure of six aud « half qillion 
roubles, 


ir is an open secret that the Doke of Con- 
naught would not take the appointment ‘as Head 
of the Army over the heads of Lord Wolseley 
and Lord Roberts ; so, as things go, if both the 
vbove lords live, the Duke of Connaught will not 
become Commander in-Chief until the year 
1905, The Duke of Connaught has for years 
been on personal terms of friendship with Lord 
Wolseley, 


Tae King of Portugal, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Duc d’Oriéans, Prince Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar, Lord Salisbury, the Duke and 
Duchess of Devonshire, the Duke and Duchess 
if Fife, Lord and Lady Loudonderry, Lord and 
Lady Cadogan, M and Madame de Staal, Count 
and Countess Deym, Lord Wolseley, Lord James 
of Hereford, Sir Charles Hall, the Marquis and 
Marquise d’Hautpoul, Lord Lathom, Sir 
Frederick Johnstone, and Mr. Chaplin will be 
among the early guests ac Sandringham, where 
there were no parties last year, owing to the 
death of the Czar. 


Tue private rooms between Frogmore and the 
farm, where Her Majesty so frequently during 
the fine, warm weather, takes breakfast, or 
lunch, or afternoon tea, are being thoroughly 
renovated. It has not been done for some years, 
and fittings and furniture and decorations have 
fallen into a somewhat neglected condition. In 
the same part of the Park a fine large new 
palro-house is being erected to accommodate a 
number of epecially choice and lofty specimens. 
the stonework and ironwork are in a fairly 
advanced condition, and no doubt, if the weather 
continues favourable, the glass-work will soon 
be in position. 


Newsy Hatt, near Ripon, where the Prince 
Wales was the gue-t of Mr. and Mrs, 
Vyner for a few days lately, ia a very fine old 
house, which was designed by Wren, but it 
has been much altered and enlarged, and it 
is now lighted by electricity. There is an in- 
teresting gallery of pictures as Newby, a valuable 
library, some superb tapestry, and a splendid 
collection of sculpture, which was brought from 
Italy and Greece by Mr, William Weddell. 
There are charming gardens, and the picturesque 
deer-park, which is richly wooded, is bordered 
by the river Ure. The manor of Newby be- 
longed in succeazion to the families of Cross. 
land, Blackett, and Weddell, from the last of 
which it passed to Lord Grantham (afterwards 
Earl de Grey), who diel in 1859, and left the 
estate to his younger daughter, Lady Mary 
Vyner, whose eldess eurviving son is the present 
owner, 


af 


The various flavours given to this | 





STATISTICS, 


— 


THe topgue of a common snail is set with 
30,000 toothlike points. 

Ons grain of gold after leaving the goldbeater’s 
hands will cover fifty-six square inches, 

Tux census of Berlin, just taken, gives that 
city a population of 1 616,381. 

THe web of an ordinary spider will bear the 
weight of three grains. 

Tuere are 5925 lighthouse stations in the 
world, Of these, Eogland has 817, the United 
States bz, Cunada avd Newfoundland 494, and 





France comes fourth with 444 lights. The 
whole of Kurope has 3,477 lighthouses or 
stations, 

GEMS. 


Faitu is a higher faculty than reason. 

Presence of mind isa compound of two gen- 
ders ; feminine, instant perception of danger ; 
masculive, resolution to face it. Our bravery is 
oftener a necessity than a virtue, 

Couraas is no spasmodic virtue to be shown 
on great occasions and then laid aside, The Jay 
never shines in which heroism may not work, 
Whoso is heroic will always find crises to try 
his mettle. Human virtue demands her cham- 
pions and martyrs. 

Monorony is the cause of many of our diseases, 
The dead sameness of many lives gradvally pro- 
duces a sense of mental and physical depression 
which is injurious, both directly and indirectly. 
All, therefore, should try to obtain variety and 
amusement, 


_ 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Movassgs Sponpx Caks.—One quart of flour, 
one egg, one piat of molasses, ove half pint of 
milk, two tablespoonfuls of butter, dessertspoon- 
ful of salerarus, dissulved in a tablespoonful of 
vinegar, which you add last, and bake imme- 
diately. 

Breakfast Murrins.—One cup of corn-meal, 
one half-cup of white flour, one teaspoonful of 
sugar, one-half teaspoonfu! of salt, one egg, one 
cup of sour milk, and one-half teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in one tablespoonful of cold water. 
Add a teaspoonful of butter the last thing. Mix 
dry and liquid ingredients separately, then pour 
together. 

Wareaten Meat Scones,—One pound wheaten 
mea!, quarter pound flour, a little sult, one tea- 
spoonful baking suda, half teaspoonful tartaric 
acid, one dessertspoo: ful butter or dripping ; rub 
all these things thorougnly together, aud stir 
in as much buttermilk as makes a dough ; knead 
a little, roll out, aud cud in scones; rub over 
with flour, and pub on the griddle or in the 
oven, 

Sopa Scongs.—One pound of flour, half tea- 
spoonful of salt, half teaspoonful of tartaric acid, 
three-quarters of a teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda and tartaric acid mixed well together. 
Make it all into a soft paste with buttermilk, 
sprinkle plenty of flour on the bake-board, and 
turn the paste out on it. Roll it less than half 
an iuch thick, and cut with a lid or round cutter; 
have a griddle or hot plate, on which place the 
scones, and bake for five minutes. 

Rock Cakes —Haif pound flour, two ounces of 
butter, two ounces of sugar, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, quarter pound currants or rai- 
sins, some flavourivg, one egg, a little milk ; rub 
the butter among the flour, add sugar and baking 
powder and the currants, beat up the egg and add 
alittle milk.to it and the flavouring ; mix with 
this toa very dry consixtency, then take two 
forke and lift the mixture in little rough heaps 
on toa buttered baking tin, and eprinkle sugar 





| 





on the top; put into a quick oven for a few 
minutes, | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ice lasts longer when the blocks are allowed 
to rest on their ends than when laid flat, 

THERE is a miniature Indiau corn grown ia 
Brazil, The ears are not larger than a little 
finger and the grains are the size of mustard 
seeds, 


THE consumption of cheese and butter is very 
little in Japan. The use of these articles 1s 
largely confined to 
there, 


THe youngest member of the House of Com- 


mons is twenty-five and the oldest is ninety 
three, These figuics may be said to mark the 
limits of the age of our public men 

THe Royal Exchange has decided to expend 
£500 for a large pauel representing William the 
Conqueror granting the Charter to the citizens of 
the City. The work is to be placed in the 
Exchange building. 

JAPANESE oranges are as diflerent from our 
idea of an orange as they can we!! be, separating 
from the peel almost as easily as a grape, 
dividing into sections at the slightest pull, eaci 
section like a separate fruit, and dissolving in the 
mouth with a flavour of cherries, leaving no pulp 
behind, 

Rep has always been a favourite military 
colour. Ite employment dates from the time of 
Lycurgus, the Spartan, who commanded his army 
to be arrayed in red tunics in order that new 
recruits might not be dismayed abt the sight of 
blood. Its first use in the British army dates 
from 1526, when the Yeomen of the Guard were 
dressed in red. 

Ir is said that there are no bacteria, specific or 
other, in the expired breath in the ordiuary 
respiration of persons affected with diphtheria or 
consumption; therefore the warning against 
inhaling the breath of such persons is unneces- 
sary. The real source of danger is in the dis- 
charges from the throat, nose and lungs. It is 
more important than ordinary persons realise 
that all these discharges should be disinfected. 
Under no circumstances should well people use 
towels or handkerchiefs, or, indeed, any article of 
clothing worn by patients suffering from these 
diseases, 

Iv has heretofore been the practice of collectors 
of gutta-percha to cut down the trees. to get at 
the gum. It has been discovered that plucking 
the leaves and extracting the gum from them is 
not only more profitable as to immediate results, 
but does away with the danger of extermicating 
the plant. The gum obtained from the leaves is 
purer, easier to manage and more abundant than 
that gathered by cutting the tree. It has been 
found that two pluckings of the leaves yield as 
much guim as a tree of twenty-five years’ growth, 
Some concern has been expressed as to the possible 
failure of the supply, on account of the destruc- 
tion of these forests ; but this new discovery wild 
not only make the crop easier to gather, but will 
increase the supply, bring down the price and 
permit of a much wider range of uses than here- 
tofore, 

Tue Paris Academy of Sciences has been 
investigating the project to explore the Polar 
regions by balloon. They think it not unlikely 
that the adventurous aeronaut may arrive at his 
destination, but that the coming back may be 
attended with great danger. The balloon is 
built, and is large enough to carry three persons, 
all the equipments, instruments and provisions, 
and a boat that may be made ioto asledge, The 
expedition will start from one of the extreme 
northwestern Norwegian islands. A stiif south 
breeze and a clear day in July wi!) determine the 
time, The explorer hopes to reach the north 
pole within forty-three hours. The meteor 
ological conditions of this lo vality are said to be 
extremely favourable for a voyage of this sort 
In July the sun never sinks below the horizon, 
and there are but slight variations iu the tem- 
perature. There are no storms to be feared, and 
ordinary snow-falls would not interfere with 
progress and obzervatious, 


the foreigners who dwelb \ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


——— 


NOTICES 


3. P.—At any tool shop. 
‘ SANT. - ept is pronounced e-klept. 
F.—-Certainiy, the marriage holds good, 
O. M.—Notice cannot be ziven by elther party 
surse of gymnastics at once. 
‘ means Arrah of the Kiss 


Rosxexy,—Go through a 
Arrah-na-Pog 


Ssaun.—‘ 
t 
‘ 


in 
Ut 


raver. —You should have done #0 before pay- 
ment. 

Waerwa.—The only meaning of the stone fs “ forget 
ae not,” 

R. F.—Th 
solicitor. 

Amurrious.-—We regret we are unable to comply with 
your request 

Tewawr.—A well-constructed brick house will outlast 

of granite. 

Luau.—A Jewish shekel was valued at one shilling 
and sevenpouce. 

ReovLak Reapver,—Depends upon whether there are 
any next-of-kin. 


v 


first step is to engage the services of a 


_ Y. G.—You had better submit the account to a pro- 
fessional expert. 


M. M.—Aitogether it may be worth betwoen four and 
five hundred per annum 


J088.—We know of no preparations we can recom- | 





avend for the objects in view 

foo Sr Turkish baths are thought to be an aid 
in reduci esity. Try them. 

J. N. —Some parliamentary publisher would be 
{he most likely source of eupply. 

AGRICUL t.-Undulating land is better for the | 


growth of crops than a level soil. 


An Apminer.—Mr. A. J. Balfour is Lord Salisbury’s 
nopheow—the son of the peer's sister. 


ixpiGnarion.—No, but yeu might get damages if you 
could prove injury through careless hb ving 

Danpy.—A white tie {s evitable at any time when a 
gentleman is dressed for other than business 


Puze.ep.—There ie no public hangman appointed by 
Government, nor does ai yone receive pay as such. 

V. G.—A very ordinary bulloon costs about £50; one 
%o carry several people might be got for £80 to £100. 


Discovracep.—Ia the eame way as for any other 
employment ; make constant inquiry until you secure 
a berth 

Artnur.—There is a list of institutions of the kind in 

2@ London Pust-Office Directory uuder the head of 
hospitals, 

Apax.---In {ncfplent catarrh common table-ealt 
snuffed up the nose several times a day will generally, 
én timo, cure it, 

Querist.—A post captain in the navy ranke with a 
full colonel in the army; a Heutenant in the former 
with a captain in the latter. 


8. 8.—It is quite impossthle for you to relacquor the 


J. B.—Persons with weak digestion who have tried 
the experiment of going without potatoes entirely are 
quite unanimous in the opinion that improvement 
began immediately after quitting this article of food. 


Avicta—It is thought by many that Colorado is a 
most excellent climate for persons afflicted with lung or 
throat troubles. If you want to know about any 
special locality write to the postmaster of the place, 
asking him to give your letter to some real estate dealer. 


Goox.—Cut a slice of bread about half an inch thick, 
ateep it in rich crear, adding to the cream sugar and 
notmog to the taste. Puta good-sized lump of butter 
into a pan, then the dread, and fry it a fine brown; lay 
it on @ dish, pour wine sauce over it and serve it up. 


Parup.—All will depend upon your own ekill end 
energy. If you have confidencein yourself you may do 
well with skill! and money. The line marked out is a 
very prudent one—to work for a time on a farm until 
you have had an opportunity to look well about you, 


EH. B.—Nothing can be done to remove the scar; in 
time ite hue will become less intense, or if you are still 
between twenty and thirty years it may ultimately 
disappear, bet you cannot hasten ‘the process, and 
should not try, lest you aggravute matters. 


GOOD TEMPER. 


Turre’s not a cheaper thing on earth, 
Nor yet one half so dear ; 

"Tis worth more than distinguished birth, 
Or thousands gained a year; 

It lends the day a new delight ; 
Tis virtue’s firmest shield ; 

And adds more beauty to the night 
Than all the stars may yield. 


It maketh poverty content, 
To sorrow whispers peace 

It is a gift from heaven sent, 
For mortale to increase ; 

It meets you with a smile at morn, 
it lulis you to repose ; 
flower for peer and peasant born, 
An everlasting rose, 


A charm to banish grief away, 
To anatch the frown from care ; 
Turn tears to smiles, make dulness gay— 
Spread gladness everywhere ; 
And yet ‘tis cheap as summer dow, 
That gems the lily’s breast ; 
A talisman for love, as true 
As ever man possessed. 


As smiles the rainbow through the cloud 
When threatening storm begina— 

As music ‘mid the tempest loud, 
That still ite eweet way wins— 

As »prings an arch across the tide, 
Where waves confilcting foam, 

So comes this seraph to our aide, 
This angel of our home. 


\ What may this wondrous spirit be, 
\ With power unheard before— 
; This charm, this bright divinity | 
Good temper—nothing more | 
Good temper !—'tis the choicest gift 
That woman homeward brings, 





face of your clock; that is a branch of business so 
oe a that it Is in the hands of a limited few ia 
London. 


Isa.—One of the important items in the care of the 
vomplexion is never to allow the face to become badly 
tanned. Once this is done recovery is slow; and some- 
times itn possible 


Porz.tzp,.—Tho phrase just means—ifa nature at the 
beginning of ite career ts capable of such iniquity, what 
will it not do when ft bas gathered strengh and feels its 
‘power to work mischief ? 


Poor Sarmorn.-What is recommended s good is 
twelvo to fifteen grains of anti-pyrin taken each day for 
three days before sailing, and the same for three daye 
ui€er ; chemists can make up the powders, 


Berta.--If young people have been engaged and the 
engagement has been broken they should try t 
ntirely overlook and ignore tho past. Never appear 
onacious or embarrassed if you can avoid it. 


D. K.—Waeh your sheepskins precisely as you would | 


lo a pair of blankets ; that is with plenty of warm soap 
snpple, shaking them out of the wash and hanging up 
to dry; they can be com ed when almost dry. 
Distreasep Motugr.—If she is able to play scales 
an’ exercises, and read sonatinas easily, we should say 
her progress is very fair; do not lose heart ; but chaaoge 
teacher if you are dissatisfied ; that might do good. 
‘ACONTENTED.—We should cértainiy advise you to 
pursue your present avocation, and renounce the idea 
{change. Depend upon it, you will not improve your 
ndition by adopting the project you have formed, 
Husert.—Charles {. was married to Princess Hen 
rietta of France by proxy in Paris, tu the spring of 1625, 


And can pad Me peasant lift 
To biies unknown to kings. ag 


taLPH.—It was the Egyptians who judged their 
kings after death. If upon examination they were 
considered to bave acquitted themselves creditably 
honourable funeral ceremonies were decreed to their 
bodies ; if otherwise, they were thrown on the highways 
to rot. 


Ruperra.—No amount of book education will make 
a philosopher of anyone; though a littie of it may 
enable a plodding, persevering fellow toriee to positions 
of the highest trust and social standing ; the man who 
dtiigently tradea upon the little he has, but always with 
open ear and eye for some more, is the one who in the 
end acquires a solid education. 


Oissiz.—Peel the muechroome and remove part of the 
stalks ; break them up in little bits; strew over them 
one large tablespoonful of salt to one quart of the 
mushrooms: let them stand one t 3; warm 
them over the fire, and then strain liquor ; boil it 


about five minutes, and skim well; add half ounce 


ginger, six cloves, blade of mace, one ate doe black 
pepper, one teaspoonful ; let all 

an hour longer, and when cold bottle, 
Unsconventionat.—Be the rule what it may, if it be 
in accord with the ay of say life, and right in it- 
self we rose ee to abide by it. There 
are many demands lie by etiquette which seem 
frivolous to the uninitiated, but conformity to them ie 
in keeping with the circumstances whi i 
society people, and if we would keep the associa- 
tions into which y leads us we must comply with 
the requirements of the occasion. 


Very Worrtep.—Of course there are circumstances 
and places where the relation between employer and 
»mployed are very close and confidential. But, in apy 
event, the mistress of the house should make herse)f 
understood as the head of the establishment, and there 
should be no question as to her authority. If girls are 
disrespectful, and do not obey orders, dismiss them 
and tell the reason why. If they desire to remain, tell 
them it will be only on condition of their prompt and 
proper observance of orders given. 


Leorarnp.—The one te whom you refér is evidently 
Constantine L., for he it was who “ granted absolute 
toleration to the Christians (in 312), and restored to 
them. the property fiscated by pred . and 
every attempt to restrain the religious liberty of 
Ohristians was severely punished.” By convening and 
attending the General Council of Nice (325), Constan- 
tine openly declared the Christian to be the “official 
religion of the empire.” He died near N ia 
May 22nd, 337, after having been baptized by the Bishop 
of Nicomedia. He was buried in the Church of the 
Apostles at Constantinople. 


Lover oF tHE “Lonpom Reaper.”—Place a book 
about an inch and a half thick between the knee- 
joints whilst sitting on a chair, the legs being stretched 
out, and the ankles of both feet being placed close to 





| eech other. This will at first be attended with difficulty 


and pain ; but as a mau's sinews are not made of fron, 
perseverance fo time will render the limbs pitable, and 
in a month or two they will gradually yietd to their 
yroper shape. After practising with a single book 
nerease its number or bulk, atill keeping the logs 
stretched and the anklea close. By repeating this pro- 

ing often it must be a very bad case that is not 
effectually cured in six months, 


Ose wo Wayts To Kyow.--The duties of both 
consist in cleaning up and attending on the cook. The 
kitchenmaid takes the higher place of the two; her 
duties include keeping the kitchen, offives, passages, 
cupboards, tables, shelves, <c., a8 well as the doorsteps, 
hall and stairs, &c., leading to the kitchen clean at all 
times, and scouring them out twice a week ; also 
prepares nursery and servants’ Lall dinners, and pre- 
pares all fish, poultry, vegetables, cutlets, &c., for the 
cook. The duties of the scullery maid are to keop the 
scullery clean, as well as ali the pots, pans, and earthen- 
ware kitchen utensile. She is more or less under the 
orders of the kitchenmaid as weil as the cook. 


Banpara.—Thoroughly beat the yolks of two fresh 
eggs ; mix a teaspoonful of mustard in a little water, 
thea pour half a cup of vinegarjinto an earthenware 
saucepan, place it over the fire witre it cannot scorch, 
and add too level tablespoonfuls of butter, the mustard 
and a tables: ful of salt. Turn the yolks into the 
hot liquid, stir it until it begins to thicken, put in three 
tablespoonfuls of sweet or sour cream and continue 
stirring until the mixture is thick, being careful that {t 





Srick axp Span.—There is a very ood old-fashioned 
method of sweeping carpets with « broom wet with 
warm salt water. it is the best way yet known to 
brighten the colours of the carpet and thoroughly 
remove the layer of dust that always settles after the 
heavy sweeping is over 


Essre.—Oatmeal water has a very softening effect on 
the skin, and many persous use this in proference to 
soft water. It is made as follows: Boil five ounces of 
oatmeal in one and one-half pint of water for about 
torty minutes, then strain off the liquid and use. The 
oatmeal may be used as a paste to line gloves for 
sleeping. The oatmeal water must be made fresh every 
day, a8 it so soon turns sour, 


H. M. 8.—There is no law against simple trespass 
there must be damage alleged or mwlice proved in 
order to support a prosecution; but a farmer who 
finds any one crossing his fields can order them back, 
and if they refuse may insist on having the names 
of the alleged trespassers, in order that he may apply 
against them for interdict to prevent their trespass in 
future. 

L. G.—There are occasions when introductions can- 
not be avoided, even when we know that they will not 
be satisfactory to everyone present, As a rule, we 





he Duke of Buckiogham, who acted as his proxy, 
onducted her to England on the 22nd of June, 1625. 


Evr:qverre, —-The gentleman is introduced tothe lady,” 
not the laty te the gentleman. If the persons are of 
ned "1a. . the gentleman ia elderly or a distin- 
guisne son, @ very young lady may be introduced 


o him ; but this is the only exception to the rule, 


should not introduce persons to each other unless 
satisfied that the introduction will be mutually 
agroeabic. It is true that these introductt are 


does not boil Certain tastes require the addition of « 
tabl of sugar, but the dressing tastes like 
mayonnaise when sweetened. Place the mixture whore 
it will become cold, and at the last moment stir lightly 
into it the stifiy beaten whites of the eggs. If there 
ig no cream to be bad milk may be used, and the 
quantity of butter slightly increased. 
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not binding upon either party, when the occasion 
is atan end; butany recognition of them afterwards 
is generally sure to give offence, and culminate io ill- 
foeling. 
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